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Summer Care of Swine. 


PROF ANDREW M. SOULE, TENN EXP STA, 





ATER is essential for hogs, al- 
though it is not desirable that it 
should be supplied by means of a 
spring or running stream through 
the hog lot, as it is very likely to 
become contaminated, and not 
destruction for the owner’s herd 

the farms 

lying below his. It is quite likely that 
hog cholera, the most virulent disease that the 
breeder has to fight, is frequently spread 
through the running streams which have be- 
come fouled by diseased animals drinking from 
them. It is better to have the stream outside 
the hog lot, so arranged as to give the hogs 
free access to it for drinking purposes only. 

*“Wallowing holes” can be easily constructed 

without endangering the water supply, and the 

wise breeder will give the matter attention. 
A large box containing a mixture of salt, 
ashes, charcoal, cop- 





breed 
but carry disease germs to all 


only 


For Week Ending July 13, 1903 


so the sleeping places and the yards occupied 
by the hogs should be thoroughly disinfected 
once a week. A suitable sprayer can be ob- 
tained for about 75 cents. Hog cholera in the 
south can never be controlled unless the ani- 
mals dying with it are immediately burned, as 
the buzzards and other predaceous animals 
spread the disease by feeding upon the dead 
and contaminating the streams, leaves, grass 
and everything with which they come in con- 
tact. 

If lice are troublesome a mixture composed 
of equal parts of kerosene oil and grease will 
effectually destroy them. It may be applied with 
a brush. If the animals cannot be approached 
in the open, drive them into a lot somewhere 
and see that the vermin are destroyed, as they 
seriously discommode the animals, and so re- 
tard growth and development. I am personally 


opposed to hogs following mules, horses, or 
other animals to gain a part of their living. It 
is a filthy and unsanitary practice, and there 
are too many other wastes that should be 


No 2 


A Promising Breed of Dairy Cattle. 


Since the importation of the first herd of 
French Canadian cattle in this country in 1895 
by C. E. Colburn of Otsego county, N Y, these 
animals have been growing in popular favor, 
particularly in upper New York. So close is 
the resemblance that it would not be easy to 
distinguish a French Canadian cow from a 
dark colored Jersey. It is probable that their 
ancestry is identical with that of the Channel 
island breed. The long cold winters of Quebec 
and the exposures to which these cattle have 
been subjected have developed in them a hardi- 
hood unrivaled in any dairy breed. They are 
docile and thrive on coarse feeds. One of the 
largest herds in New York is that of Mr Col- 
burn, a part of which is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. 

These little robust money makers are admi- 
rably adapted to rough, rugged pasture because 
of their light form, where much travel must 
be done when grazing. Because of their excel- 

lent milking qualities 
, they are unexcelled 





peras, etc, should be 
kept in the individual 
pens and the hog lot 
as well. One of the 
best mixtures sug- 
gested for giving to 
cholera stricken hogs 
is as follows: Wood 
charcoal one pound, 
sulphur one _ pound, 
salt two pounds, bi- 
carbonate soda two 
pounds, hyposulphite 
soda two pounds, sul- 
phate soda one 
pound, black antimo- 
ny one pound. These 
ingredients should be 
completely pulverized 
‘and thoroughly 
mixed. The dose is 
one large tablespoon- od FE 
ful for each 200 
pound weight of hogs 
to be treated, and it 
should be given only 
once a day. 

Practical breeders 
have frequently ob- 
served that hogs break down in the hind quar- 
ters when fed exclusively on corn. This is due 
to the fact that corn does not’ supply 
enough mineral matter, and hence the im- 
portance of having a box of the character 
suggested convenient for the animals at all 
times. The best means of fighting hog cholera 
is to keep the animals in a sanitary condition, 
and in the best of health, which means to sup- 
ply all the needs of the animal system and to 
give them sanitary sleeping places and pure 
water to drink. One of the best means of in- 
suring healthy, vigorous animals is to supply 
them abundantly waste fruit and green food, 
such as the pastures mentioned always in- 
sure. 

Any animals dying, no matter from what 
cause, should be burned and the place carefully 
disinfected. Numerous. disinfectants are now 
made that are cheap and effective and “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
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INTERESTING FRENCH CANADIAN DAIRY HERD ON A NEW YORK FARM 


This bunch of splendid French Canadian dairy cattle may be seen on the farm of C. E. 
Colburn of Otsego county, N Y. This was the first herd established in the United States. 
Colburn made his initial importation in 1895, and brought in a second lot. two years later. 
There are now several meritorious herds in New York 
their owners are pleased with the records they are making. 


stopped on the farm before crying its necessity 
as a matter of economy. It is doubtless true 
that half digested food is a frequent source of 
disease now attributed to other causes, and cer- 
tainly if the animals “followed” are diseased 
they are likely to transmit the same trouble to 
the hogs. 


Best Varieties of Sweet Potatoes—In some 
Arkansas tests the following varieties were the 
most productive: Providence, Southern Queen, 
Notch Leaf Bunch Yam, Polo, Nancy Hall, Jer- 
sey Yellow and Gen Grant. These yielded 
on an average over 200 bushels to the acre. The 
varieties having superior table qualities are 
Pumpkin, Vestal, New Arkansas Yellow Yam, 
Florida Yam, Gen Grant, Nancy Hall and 
Fancy. Those which keep best are Pumpkin, 
Florida Yam, Gen Grant and Southern Queen. 





Drains less than 3 feet deep were not effec- 
tive in some New Mexico tests. 


The animals are doing nicely and 


on land that does not 
respond readily to 
efforts of the ordi- 
nary dairyman. The 
average weight of a 
cow is about 700 
pounds. They gather 
food ard get a fair 
supply of milk where 
the larger breeds 
would completely 
fail. The flow of milk 
is not as large as 
some breeds, but the 
aggregate yield. is 
large in proportion to 
their size. From 5000 
to 6000 pounds of 
milk in a year is a 
fair yield. The milk 
tests usually from 4 
to 5%% butter fat. 
The main points of 
weakness are those 





Mr of small size and 
slowness in maturity, 
but with improved 


conditions as to feed 
and environment, these will soon improve. Mr 
Colburn says: “These cattle with good feed and 
proper care are full equal to Jerseys in size.” 
The color of ‘females should be solid black, 
black with a yellow stripe on the back and 
around the muzzle, brown with black points, 
brown brindle. The male may be black, with 
or without yellow stripes. 
ee 
Bluegrass on White Clover when properly 
treated will give pasture grass all the year 
round, if not over pastured. I have two four- 
year-old horses which have received but three 
or four feeds of corn in their lives. They have 
been well raised on bluegrass—[John T. Coster, 
Illinois. 





Continuous Wheat Growing after grains or 
cultivated crops tend to deplete soil fertility. 
This is especially noted in the decrease of the 
organic matter in the soil. 
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The Cotton Situation; Review and Outlook. 


The remarkably high prices being paid for 
cotton, the highest in a generation, makes the 
situation one of unusual interest to growers. 
For months prices have been advancing weekly, 
due not only to legitimate influences of supply 
and demand, but largely to the fact that a 
“bull clique” at New Orleans practically secured 
control of the market, forcing a veritable cor- 
ner at the trade center named and at New York. 

The first notable advance occurred early last 
October, and was based on the estimate of the 
United States agricultural department that the 
average condition of the crop was only 58.3, 
suggesting ‘ittle more than half a full yield on 
the acreage planted. Although this estimate 
was much lower than those made by private 
parties standing well in trade circles it was 
seized by speculators in an effort to advance 
quotations. Later the department’s estimate of 
the years yield up to August 31, next, clearly 
proved its first estimate to have been much too 
low. 

About this time, however, it became appar- 
ent that the world’s visible supply showed an 
appreciable decrease from the previous year’s 


figures. For example, December 13, 1902, the 
world’s available supply of cotton, including 
stocks in the United States, Europe, Egypt, 


India, etc, was 3,557,000 bales, against 3,854,000 
one year earlier, and 4,221,000 bales, corre- 
sponding date in 1899. 

This caused holders to demand higher prices. 
Indications that the 1902-3 crop will be large 
enough to meet consumption requirements up 
to the close of the trade year, and leave some 
surplus to carry over into the new crop now 
growing, have only had a temporary effect in 
checking speculative manipulation. The cen- 
sus report on cotton ginned, which appeared 
April 1, last, estimating the yield of 1902-3 at 
10,827,168 bales, 500 pounds average, was not 
heeded by bullish speculators, who claimed it 
was too high and continued to force up the 
markets. 

The impression prevails in trade circles that 
bullish operators will continue in control for 
some time to come, yet prices have yielded 
fractionally in the past week or two under 
improved crop prospects. The bull interests, 
it is claimed, control most of the available sup- 
ply of contract grades of cotton. 

In spite of the high prices which have pre- 
vailed this spring to early summer, growers 
have not fully reaped the benefit from the 
condition of the market, as the cotton had 
largely passed out of their hands before the 
unusual upward tendency began. But values 
have averaged fairly good throughout all of 
the crop year compared with former seasons. 
Unless the influence of the July corner advances 
the price of the crop now in the ground, grow- 
ers may receive but little benefit. In fact there 
is the possibility that planters may be injured, 
as the high prices have resulted in the seeding 
this year of an increased acreage. Last year 
27,300,371 acres were planted; this year the 
acreage is estimated at 28,995,786, or an increase 
of 6.21 per cent. Should there be a large crop 
next fall much lower prices are not at all 
impossible. 

As distributers of manufactured cotton goods 
insist that the present advance in the raw 
staple is only temporary, they refuse to buy 
freely at the advanced cost. spinners are 
therefore curtailing their purchases, as prices 
for cotton have reached a point where the 
manufacture of many lines of goods can only 
be carried on at a loss. Foreign markets have 
unwillingly followed the advances on this side 
the ocean. Within a fortnight a large number 
of cotton mills in New England and in the 
south have closed: for a time until conditions 


are more to their liking. 
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Harvesting Cowpeas and Soy Beans. 


BWIGHT 8S. DALBEY, ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT STA. 





The proper stage of harvesting cowpeas and 
soy beans depends upon whether they are to 
be used for hay or seed. For hay soy beans 
should be cut when in bloom or very soon 
after. If allowed to mature, some of the leaves, 
which are the most nutritious part of the plant, 
wi'l be lost and the stems will then become 
coarse and unpalatable. Cowpeas should be 
mowed for hay when the peas are well formed 
and the pods are just beginning to turn yellow. 
At that stage the leaves are all on and the 
peas are not ripe enough to shatter. 

Cowpeas or soy beans should be cured the 
same as clover for hay, although they are more 
sappy than clover and consequently require 
more time to cure out properly. When the 
Mammoth variety is used for hay, they may 
be harvested and bound in bundles with a corn 
binder. Dr Robert C. Morris of Richland 
county grows this variety, which attains a 
hight of 4 feet, and harvests with his corn 
binder, shocking the bundles in the field like 
corn until cured, after which he shreds the 
soy bean bundles and his corn fodder together 
for feed. 

In curing cowpea or soy bean hay, the hay 
tedder and side-delivery hay rake are useful 
tools to facilitate quick and uniform drying. 
The main point in curing the hay is to remove 
the extreme moisture from the plant and re- 
tain the leaves, and if allowed to wither and 
dry up in the sun, a great many leaves are 
lost, and the nutritive value and palatability 
of the hay are decreased. A very successful 
method of curing the hay is to pile the vines 
in small, well built cocks after the beans have 
begun to wither, and then allow the hay to 
cure out in the cock. 

Where cowpeas or soy beans are left for seed 
they should be allowed to fully develop, but 
not to get so ripe that the seed shatters in 
handling. It is best to cut them slightly green 
and then allow the seed to get perfectly dry 
before threshing. Formerly beans and peas 
were picked by hand, but now the work is 
done almost exclusively by machinery. The 
beans or peas may be left in this windrow 
until threshing, or piled up in smfll bunches 
with a fork. 

After drying one day or more the bunches 
should be turned so that all will dry out thor- 
oughly. If drying weather prevails, they will 
become ready for threshing or storing in barns 
without turning, but, if the weather is unfa- 
vorable, the bunches must be turned frequently 
to prevent the beans in the pods resting on 
the ground from becoming damaged. Wet 
weather does not seriously injure the crop 
(especially the soy bean) provided the pods are 
not allowed to rest on the wet ground too long 
at a time. When thoroughly dry the’ vines are 
stored in barns or threshed immediately. 

The threshing is best done by specially con- 
structed machines in which the cylinders are 
reduced in speed, and the rest of the separa- 
tor maintained at ordinary speed. A bean 
thresher, made especially for the purpose is 
best, but a wheat separator may be used with 
all blank concaves and running as slowly as 
the machine will permit and not clog the 
shakers. 

Atter tnreshing, care must be taken in storing 
the seed, particularly the soy bean, as it is so 
rich in oil that any external moisture sets up 
a fermentation which may produce heat enough 
to cause injury to its vitality. The seed should 
be thoroughly dry before threshing and may 
be stored in loose woven sacks or bulked in 
bins if tile or brick are used. The expense of 
growing, harvesting and threshing cowpeas or 
soy beans, according to the Kansas experi- 
ment station, is about 55 cents a bushel. 





The Army Worm and Its Ravages. 





The name army worm is given to this crea- 
ture from the facts that the worms congregate 
and travel in large numbers. We can trace 
its history in this country as far back as 1861. 
The sudden appearance and disappearance of 
it are very curious. Its destructive powers 
are well known. It comes from a buff-colored 
moth, about an inch long, with a wing expan- 
sion of 1% inches. There is a conspicuous 
white spot about the middle of each of the 
front wings. The moths appear early in the 
spring, and as they fly at night are very seldom 
seen unless disturbed during the day. They fly 
low and soon disappear in the grass. The 
female deposits her eggs in the grass along the 
inner base of the terminal blades, where they 
are yet doubled. The eggs are glued along the 
groove in rows of from five to 20 and covered 
with a white, glistening adhesive fluid, which 
fastens the eggs together and draws the two 
sides of the grass blade around them, so that 
nothing but a narrow glistening streak is seen. 

Two or three days are required for the moth 
to complete the egg-laying process, after which 
it dies. Eight or ten days elapse before the 
eggs hatch, when the young worms at once 
begin to feed. When full grown the worms 
are striped and dingy black in color. The 
worms, when not excessively abundant, hide 
during the day and are rarely seen. In years 
of great abundance they are generally unno- 
ticed during their early life. The earliest 
acquire full growth and commence to travel 
in armies and devastate fields and attract 
attention about the time that winter wheat is 
in the milk. They soon afterward descend 
into the ground, where they transform and issue 
again as moths two or three weeks later. The 
moth is double brooded in the central states, 
but is probably three brooded further south. 

The advance of these creatures can be ar- 
rested by ditching. To protect a field, a deep 
furrow should be plowed along the side toward 
which they are moving, care being taken that 
the land side is next the threatened crop. The 
worms being unable to climb this accumulate 
in the furrow, where they can be trapped in 
holes dug every 10 or 15 feet and killed with 
kerosene emulsion or by crushing. Planks 
placed on edge, end to end, and smeared with 
coal tar will prove an effectual barrier to them. 
Paris green or london purple sprayed on the 
grass in front of a marching host can be used 
to good adantage. The most important agents 
which keep these pests in check are insect 
parasites, which attack the worms in great 
pumbers when they appear in marching armies. 
These parasites develop so rapidly it is not an 
uncommon thing in army worm years to find 
two-thirds of the creatures parasitized. 
al 
Handling Herefords Summer and Winter, 


sOURI. 


Cc. G. COMSTOCK AND SON, iil: 





Our cows are bred to bring calves all months 
in the year, but we arrange it so as to have 
a large per cent of them dropped between May 
1 and December. The cows are, of course, at 
that time of the year running on grass, and 
for awhile the calves run with them. When 
the calves are old enough to eat grain, and a 
short time before they are weaned, we often 
commence giving them a little bran and shelled 
or chopped corn. We do this more particularly 
when for any reason the cows are not giving 
their usual quantity of milk. After the calves 
are weaned they are handled very much as 
the ordinary farmer does his grades. 

During winter they are fed a small quantity 
of bran and shelled or chopped corn. During 
summer they all run on bluegrass pastures, 
and as a general rule the heifers do not receive 
any grain during this time of the year. Some- 




















HOT WEATHER PROPOSITIONS 


times the bulls are fed some grain while they 
are running on the grass and sometimes they 


are not. This depends entirely upon the sea- 
son, the purpose for which they are to be 
used, etc. Often the young animals run out of 


dce-rs in bunches during winter, and have as 
shelter simply some kind of a shed. We would 
add that oats make good feed for young stock, 
but as a rule there are not a great many 
raised right in this locality, for which reason 
we do not fec1 them as much as we would if 
they were more plentiful. As a general thing 
our breeding cows do not get any grain at all. 
We winter them on hay and stalk fields. 


EEO 
Summer Treatment of Ailing Sheep. 
CHARLES B. WING, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, O, 


There are two kinds of parasites which are 


very common and which every sheepman of 
the east must expect to contend with, nameuy, 
nodular disease or knotty guts, and stomach 
worms. The former affects the intestines only. 
Most sheep have it a little and a good many 


die, although it is not always fatal. Some- 
times it kills very slowly. No remedy we have 


ever tried will cure nodular disease. We expect 
to have a small loss regularly and have ceased 
treating it. The thing to do is to try and 


prevent it. 
like storaach worms it may be transmitted 


from one sheep to another. We try to keep 


ated scale on the side. Be careful not to tip 
the lamb’s head back too far when drenching, 
because they strangle worse then and gaso- 
line on the lungs kills them quickly. 

Feed stimulating food, such as plenty of 
grain and hay or cut green forage. Repeat 
treatment once or twice a week, according to 
strength of lamb. A yearling will stand twice 
the dose for lamb. Sometimes one treatment 
will dislodge the worms. Other times it may 
take a month or two. 

When the worms are gone the skin should 


resume its proper color promptly. A new 
remedy appeared last year, and although 
we have not tried it we have lots of 
faith in it. This was carbolic acid. A corre- 


spondent used it with great success and thinks 
he could absolutely prevent stomach worms 
getting any start in the flock by use of the 
acid as a preventive. He-fed his sheep and 
lambs 6 to 12 drops on a tablespoonful of salt, 
feeding it, we believe, regularly all summer. 
We have lots of confidence in this treatment 
and would like to hear from other men when 
they have tried it. 





The Weeder a Goent Labor Saver. 


M. N. EDGERTON, MICHIGAN. 





The weeder is a special tool for a special 
purpose. It is just what its name indicates. It 
rer-oves the weeds from among the plants and 


[5] 

even by hand. One Saturday evening last sum- 
mer I stirred the soil on five acres of onions 
and strawberries with the weeder, finishing the 
joo just before night. The following day the 
sun came out warm and bright and had it not 
been for the work of the weeder great amounts 
of moisture would have been lost. 

There is a great difference in weeders and care 
should be used in selecting the best to be had. 
Mine is adjustable, with teeth having consid- 
erable spring to them. For this reason it is 
particularly adapted to garden use. Several 
years ago I tried one with short, stiff teeth and 
found it much less satisfactory. I would not 
accept such a weeder as a gift. 

pte inate eR 

Curing and Storing Clover—In making clover 
hay some pains must be taken to prevent a 
serious loss. The leaves of the clover will dry 
much quicker than the stems; and if the hay lies 
spread on the ground until the stem is dry, the 
leaves will be lost. The best plan is to rake 
it up just as soon as it is thoroughly wilted, and 
put it up in not too large piles, where it will 
cure in good weather, in from 24 to 36 hours. 
It is not a good plan to let it stand too long 
before hauling it into the barn. It may be a 
little tough, and apparently too wet to keep 
in the mow; but if there is no rain or dew on it, 
it will suffer no harm if packed closely in the 
haymow. Do not throw open the barn doors 
to let in air. Keep the air away from it, and 
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changing the flock around on different pastures, 
plowing up infected pastures and not grazing 


too short. Nodular disease has no alarming 
symptoms. Ewes just get thin and may die, 
even on good feed. Examination, however, 
will readily show the cause of death. The 


knots vary in size, from that of a bean to a 
marble along the intestines. Sometimes they 
rot through the intestine and death ensues. 
The stomach worm is a very tiny thread- 
like worm, which attacks lambs more than 
older sheep. It lodges in the fourth stomach 
to do work. The bluegrass pastures are 
the worst infected with this pest. It may be 
very nearly avoided by using alfalfa pastures, 
or by pasturing clover that is not too short, 
or changing on permanent pastures, not using 
in succession. The 


its 


the same one two years 


surest indication that a lamb has stomach 
worms is a white or “paper” skin. Usually, 
also, he will scour. 

Watch carefully as to his thrift, and the 


first time you see him off, or not thriving, with 
skin gray or paler than it should be, take 
him and his mother, if still nursing, off pasture 
und give dry feed. Put the lamb in a shed, 
where it can get no grazing whatever. Fast 
it 24 hours and then give two teaspoonfuls of 
gasoline in a little more than a wineglass of 
sweet milk. Better buy a glass with a gradu- 


is especially effective in killing those close to 
them, where they cannot be reached with any 
other cultivator. In this respect it saves a 


_ Sreat deal of labor which otherwise would have 


to be performed by hand. It will not, how- 
ever, under ordinary conditions destroy weeds 
that have become well established. The im- 
plement stirs only the first half-inch or so of 
soil and this kind of culture will not root out 
firmly fixed weeds. 

Another important use of the weeder is to 
conserve moisture. As is well known, the en- 
tire surface of the ground must be gone over 
frequently, in order to maintain a soil mulch 
and to prevent the formation of a crust at any 
time. In this work the weeder is very effec- 
tve. Running it crosswise of the rows gives 
splendid results, as it works up the ground more 
effectively than running it lengthwise contin- 
uously. If the ground is full of stones, the 
work is not as well done—particularly for gar- 
den crops. With corn and potatoes it does 
pretty good work, even on stony ground. 

I have used the weeder on my strawberries, 
onions, carrots, peas, oats, beets and corn and 
employ it constantly in my seedling peach and 
grape vine plantations, as well as in my rasp- 
berry patch. While the trees and bushes are 
small, I go right over them and do a better 
job than I could with any other implement, or 


there will be no white mold or musty hay when 
removed. The theory of throwing open the 
barn doors, to admit air to the hay, has long 
since been exploded. It is no longer practiced 
by modern hay makers. Some farmers salt the 
hay in the mow. Wedonot. We prefer to salt 
the stock by hand as often as desirable.—[H. 'T. 
French, Idaho Experiment Station. 





Fattening Geese—English geese farmers se- 
lect geese in good condition and shut them in 
a quiet place, shaded from light, where they 
cannot see other geese, and keep them there 
from 20 to 25 days. They are let out from 15 to 
30 minutes early in the morning and again be- 
fore dusk. They are fed on barley meal, wheat 
meal, a little corn meal and boiled potatoes 
given warm twice a day. The last ten days a 
little finely chopped fat is mixed with the feed. 
This has the effect of plumping them up and 
rendering their flesh much more palatable. A 
trough of clean water should be supplied after 
the evening meal. 





Alfalfa is much better as a rough feed for 
horses than timothy. They can be maintained 
on it alone, with no bad results. Twenty pounds 
of alfalfa hay a day is sufficient to maintain at 
rest a horse weighing 1400 pounds. 
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Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team, 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many tunen becouse 
oftheshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, either straight or stag- 
ger spokes, Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 

hite hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
tofitany wagon. Writefor the catalog. Itis free 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 
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Sore Shoulders 


used to lay a horse up for weeks at atime, resulting 
| in much annoyance and loss to the owner. Now you 
can cure him while he works and never lose a mo- 
ment of his service by usin 


Bickmore’s 
Gall Cure 


Guaranteed to 
cure Harn 
Cellar an 
s:ddle Galls, 
| _ Seratches, 















‘wy A. g. aor sae 2 
genuine without 

the “old Gray (BE SURE AND WORK THE HORSE: 
Hevsee” trade 

mark oneach box. Beware of imitations, Ask for 
and insist upon getting ‘‘Bickmore’s,” for nothing 
else is so good. Substitutes yield the dealer more 
proiit, butcost youthesame. Sample, enough to 
cure one horse, mailed for 10 cents. Write now. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507, Old Town, Me. 
$5.00 Premium Offer 


Is offered for a short time to introduce 
into new localities our 
































Superior Cream Extractor 
(Does not mix water with milk) 
Perfect in_winter. Indispensable in 
summer. Write for full particulars 
of this extraordinary offer. It won’t 
last long. | 
SUPERIOR FENCE MACHINE CO., 
174 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich, | 





no moulding, rotting and waste. 

White Pine and White Hemlock. 4 styles; 200 sizes. 

ebeapest Silos on earth. All kinds Gilomachinery. Catalog free. 
¥. 


HARDER MFG. ©0., Dobleskill, ¥ 


ROUND SILOS. ©.-"m.= | 
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JUST ISSUED 


New aati yy Enlarged 
Spraying Crops 
Why, When and How 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc. 


Professor of Zoology and Entomology New Hamp 
shive College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 





The practice of spraying is now recognized as 
an essential part of the work of the successful 
fruit grower. Professor Weed’s little manual 
m “Spraying Crops” has been generally recog- 
nized, for the last ten years, as a most useful 
.uide to spraying operations, the book having 
nad an extraordinary sale in its three previous 
iitions. ‘Lue present fourth edition has been 
-ewritten and reset throughout to bring it thor- | 
ughly up to date, so that it embodies the latest 
practicalinformation gleaned by our fruit grow 
ers and experiment station workers. 

After an introduction which discusses the 
zenvral principles involved in spraying, the 
»ook is divided into four parts, the first deal- 
ing with Spraying the Larger Fruits; the sec- 
oa 1 with aying Small Fruits and Nursery 
“stock; the third with Spraying Shade Trees, 
Urnamental Plants and Flowers; and the fourth 
with Spraying Vegetables, Field Crops and Do- 
mestic gional s. In each part the principal in- 
secs and fungous enemies of the various crops 
are discussed, and the best methods of combat- 
ing them are clearly described. 

So much new information has come to light 
since the third edition was published that this 
is practically a new book, needed by those who 
have utilized the earlier editions, a8 well as by 
fruit growers and farmers generally. 

Illustrated. 6x7inches. 150pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid ........secssecceeceess+-50 Cents, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


82 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





POULTRY AND BEES 


A Boy’s Experience with Hens. 
ARCHIE E. VANDERVORT, NEW YORK. 


~~ — 


I am 15 years old and live on a small 
farm. During the past year I went 
to the high school about 40 weeks. The 
monthly record of my flock of 95 hens 
is as follows: 

MONTHLY RECORD OF 95 HENS. 














Income Feed Net profit 
 Saskaameans $21.28 $8.81 $12.47 
P. ccpadigiveped 16.65 7.51 9.14 
BEMPER icsssces BEC 8.10 16.07 
MEE stadsccss “aee 11.7 15.96 
eae ee 29.60 5.25 24.35 
RE 22.60 7.28 15.32 
EY Sa naanuads 21.88 9.63 12.25 

DE ca crccccscs “Bae 11.44 8.92 
6 eee = 8.50 12.76 
DE: detancéicese Jee 8.05 4.89 
| ae 15.07 8.65 6.42 
NE gadis nae yrdne 22.64 10.17 12.47 
| Total «oe 00 $206.15 $105.13 $151.02 


This leaves a net profit of a little 
over $1.58 per hen. They laid an aver- 
age of 135 eggs each. They were most- 
ly old hens, of Plymouth Rock and Leg- 
horn breeds. In winter I keep them 
in a warm house, 12x30 feet, and in an 
old shed. They are fed wheat or oats 
scattered in a litter of straw in the 
morning. At noon they are fed a mash 
consisting of bran and corn meal with 
boiled potatoes, beef scrap and red pep- 
per occasionally added. Salt is given 
nearly every day. 

At 2 o’clock they are fed cabbages or 
other green food and at 4 all the corn 
they will eat. In summer they are fed 
about the same except the green food 
is omitted, as they have range of the 
whole farm. Last year I raised over 
100 chickens by hens. I remove my sit- 
ting hens from the henhouse to another 
place when setting them. They are set 
in cheese boxes. By the use of these 








I hardly ever have a hen break her 
eggs. This year I shall raise all thor- 
oughbred Single Comb White Leghorns 
and Anconas, of which I have two fine 
pens. I have no trouble in getting fer- 
tile eggs. Last year they were over 90% 
fertile, and all I have set this year so 
far are very fertile. 
‘Aprnstainictectteesclitennnnmanninae 


What to Do with Pouttry Manure. 


METHODS FOLLOWED BY POULTRYMEN,. 





I keep from 800 to 1500 fowls, accord- 
ing to season, and have dropping boards 
under roosts. In winter I scatter some 
litter from the floors on the dropping 
boards after cleaning to prevent drop- 
pings freezing fast to boards. Drop- 
ping boards are usually cleaned once 
a week and houses whenever they ke- 
come damp or dirty—in winter about 
once in two ‘weeks, while in summer 
they do not need cleaning quite so often 
as doors and windows are open most 
of the time night and day and the 
birds are outdoors a great deal. Mae 
nure as well as litter is never stored 
or piled, but always spread directly on 
the land for various crops, such as 
corn, grass, berries, etc. I think it 
worth perhaps $5 per ton.—[{H. J. 
Blanchard, Tompkins County, N Y. 

I think dry dirt the best to use on 
dropping boards in the poultry houses, 
to mix with the hen manure. I use it 
on garden, berry plants and some 
around my cherry and other trees. It's 
very valuable. In taking the manure 
off the drop boards each Saturday we 
get it thoroughly mixed and it’s ready 
for use.—[Sid Conger, Shelby County, 
Ind. 

My houses have sand floors, often 
renewed. We aim to clean them every 
day. The manure is spread directly on 
lawn, asparagus beds or future garden 


PRIZE WINNING BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK PULLET 


As bred by the best fanciers the Barred Plymouth Rock does not have a 
close resemblance to the breed as commonly found in farmers’ hands. While 
utility is not lost sight of, much attention is paid to the barring of the feath- 
ers, the comb and other fancy points. In the best Plymouth Rocks the 


feathers are ‘“‘blue barred to the skin.” 


The pullet here shown, owned and 


bred by William Ellery Bright of Middlesex county, Mass, was a first prize 
winner at the great Boston show. This breed is deservedly very popular 
among those who keep fowls as a business venture. First among the good 
qualities of a fowl is size, and this the Plymouth Rock, has in a good degree. 
Hardiness of .constitution, pleasing form, handsome and attractive plumage 
and excellent production of eggs, as found in this breed, commend it to poul- 


try raisers, 


ground. In the rare cases, where saved 
up, is composted with dry earth or 
straw. Coal ashes do not injure the 
manure, but wood ashes and lime let 
the ammonia escape. We especially 
value poultry manure for onions, as- 
paragus and strawberries.—[Mrs Ida 
E. Tilson, La Crosse County, Wis. 
We winter about 700 fowls. Our 
houses are so arranged that the ma- 
nure is caught on dropping boards, 
which are kept covered with dissolved 
South Carolina rock to absorb the mois- 
ture, lock up the nitrogen and make 
the manure more nearly balanced. We 
drive around and collect the manure 
from the dropping boards ence a week. 
We spread the manure from the cart 
the same as any stable manure and 
use it for any crop. Corn and grass 
show wonderful results from a light 
dressing of this mixture. The value 
of hen manure depends much on the 
feed given the hens.—[White & Rice, 
Westchester County, N Y. 
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Securing the Honey Harvest. 
J. E. CG 





Those who desire to take their sur- 
plus in extracted honey need _ to 
place above the brood chamber an 
extra set of empty combs with a 
queen excluding honey board between 
if possible, while those who wish to se- 
cure comb honey must cover with a 
clump of sections, each of which has 
been filled with a nice starter of comb 
foundation. 

It is rather late to build up weak 
colonies with much expectation that 
they will gather very much surplus un- 
less the season is unusually favorable. 
Better, I think, to take away the brood 
combs from one weilk colony and give 
tc another, than try to build up both 
into strong colonies. Or we may find 
a colony ready to swarm or that has 
already cast a swarm. If we have any 
such, and we are likely to at this sea- 
son, I think an excellent way is to 
shake or return a swarm to its old 
stand, taking all its brood combs away 
and giving it dry or old combs carried 
over from last year. Use the brood 
combs taken to strengthen up weak col- 
onies. I strengthen up those that need 
the least assistance first, strengthening 
the weakest last. I feel perfectly sure 
after many years’ experience with many 
hundred colonies, other things being 
equal, that success is sure to come to 
the colonies having the largest number 
of workers at the beginning of the har- 
vest. 

—_——— >_> ———— 


Apple Shippers to Meet—The ninth 
annual meeting of the national apple 
shippers’ association will be held at the 
International hotel, Niagara Falls, Au- 
gust 5. Speakers of prominence in th¢ 
handling of the apples from the cul- 
tivation of the tree to the selling of 
the fruit have been secured, and the 
committee will present an attractive 
and an instructive program. The ses- 
sions will probably continue three days 
and fruit growers from the United 
States and Canada will be warmly wel- 
comed. Walter Snyder of Baltimore is 
president, and A. Warren Patch of 17 
North Market street, Boston, secretary. 





A Pure Food Convention will be 
held at St Paul, Minn, July 21-24. It 
will be the 7th annual convention of 
the national assn of state dairy and 
food depts and the program is of ex- 
ceptional interest. The national food 
law will be the topic of Congressman 
H. C. Adams of Wis. Hon H. R. 
Wright, the dairy commissioner of Ia, 
will speak on The dairy industry of 
the country. Among many other good 
addresses will be the following: The 
food profession, L. M. Frailey of Cam- 
den, N J; The manufacture of flavor- 
ing extracts, Dr V. C. Price of Chicago; 
The manufacture and preservation of 
fruits and vegetables, R. J. Evans of 
Pittsburg, Pa; Corn products and their 
purity, Dr T. B. Wagner of Chicago; 
Regulation of the food industries, R. 
M. Allen, Ky exper sta. 
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Making Cheese on the Farm, 


PROF JOHN MICHELS, MICHIGAN 


Give me directions for preparing ren- 
net and making cheese.—[Fred Timer- 
man. 

Do not go to the trouble of preparing 
rennet, as this can be bought very 
cheaply and in any quantity from deal- 
ers in dairy supplies. Concerning the 
making of cheese, nothing is said as 
to what kind of cheese is to be made. 
I take it, however, that Mr Timerman 
is interested in the making of Ameri- 
can cheese as carried out on the farm. 
The method is briefly this: Place the 
morning’s and night’s milk in a vat or 
wide can, heat to 86 degrees, then add 
one ounce cheese color to 1000 pounds 
milk, if it is desired to color the cheese. 
Next add the rennet at the rate of four 
ounces to 1000 pounds milk. Carefully 
mix the rennet with. the milk for about 
two minutes and allow to coagulate or 
thicken. 

When quite firm, cut the coagulum 
or thickened milk with a long-bladed 
knife, into cubes % inch on a side. Af- 
ter cutting, carefully stir curd and 
gradually heat up to 98 degrees, at 
which temperature it should be kept 
from one hour to an hour and a quar- 
ter. The whey is then removed and 
the curd carefully stirred for about 40 
minutes, when it is salted at the rate 
of 2% pounds of salt to 1000 pounds of 
milk. One-half hour after salting, the 
curd is put to press. After 24 hours’ 
pressing, the cheese is allowed to cure 
or ripen at least one month before it is 
eonsumed. 

Sint ica 
Change the Feed Lots for Pigs. 


JOHN MARCH, WISCONSIN, 





The practice of keeping pigs in the 
same pens and yards year after year 
is a very objectionable one. The ani- 
mals become unthrifty and finally dis- 
eased, Everyone who keeps hogs should 
have two sets of feeding pens or lots. 
One should be used one year and the 
other the next. In the unused lot put 
in some kind of a crop, such as rape, 
peas, clover or some of the grasses. 
Heavy crops can be produced in such 
places and growing them purifies the 
soil and puts the ground in good con- 
dition for a hog lot the following year. 

Rape is grown successfully in all the 
nooks and corners of my farm and can 
be used freely in this latitude. Hogs 
and sheep can be turned in when the 
crop is fit for feed, and in this way 
quite a quantity of early forage is se- 
cured before the other crops are ready. 

= ss 

The Memphis Shoe, 
being tried extensively 
Memphis, 
popularity 


so called from 
by trainers at 
has jumped into 
with a bound. It 


consists of an _ ordinary 
horseshoe with the excep- 
tion that across its face 


are welded two bars paral- 
lel to each other. The first 
is from 1% to 2 inches from 
the second the same dis- 
the heel, according to the 
The shoe is used 
horses with the result 
go square and steady. 
gives a good idea of 





the and 


tance 


toe 
from 
demands of the case. 


on mixed gaited 
of making them 
The illustration 
the device. 

Bad Milk—G. D. D. has a cow whose 
rilk eurdles when it is boiled and if 
allowed to remain over night and the 
ream removed = on the following 
morning. The milk has a_ brown- 
ish color. The cow has been fed on 
corn and bean fodder, some of the 
corn was moldy. The food is the cause 
of the trouble. Give the cow 1% 
pounds epsom salts and one ounce gin- 


ger, dissolved in ‘water, at one dose. 
Change the food or turn out to pas- 
ture, 





Protecting Cows from Flies—I have 
seen several devices for holding a cow’s 
tail still while milking recently. My 
plan, which I have used for years with 
success, to the comfort of both the cow 
and the milker, is simply throw a blan- 
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ket or burlap canvas over the cow. 
Have it especially well back, and you 
will be surprised how soon she will 
learn the advantage of it.—[E. Jones, 
New York. 


Pigs Begin to Eat when about three 
weeks old, but may be taught much 
earlier if warm milk is given them two 
or three times a day. While they are 
very young the feed must be carefully 


regulated else bowel troubles. will 
result, 

Warts—L. S. T., New York, has a 
horse that has warts on its ears. Take 


a blunt knife and scrape off the top 
of the wart and apply a little butter of 
antimony to the part with a feather. 
Repeat once every third day until the 
wart is lower than the surrounding 
skin, then mix one ounce oxide of zinc 
with two ounces vaseline and apply a 
little once a day until healed. 





Our Library Corner. 
Book Notices. 


Bass, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHERS. By 
James A, Henshall, M D. IHustrated, 
5x8 inches, 411 pages, cloth. The Mac- 
millan company, New York. 

In this volume are included all of the 
game fishes of the United States, east 
of the Rocky mountains, except the 
salmons and trouts, tarpon, jewfish and 
other fishes of large size, which are de- 
scribed in other volumes of the Sports- 
man’s Library. As a matter of con- 
venience the fishes are grouped in fam- 
ilies, wherever possible, but in their 
sequence the author has been guided 
chiefly by their importance as game 
fishes, and not in accordance with their 
natural order. The latter feature, how- 
ever, has been provided for in a sys- 
tematic. list. The suggestions as to 
angling and the tools and tackle rec- 
ommended may be confidently relied on, 
as they are in conformity with the au- 
thor’s own practice and are based on 
his personal experience, covering a pe- 
riod of 40 years. Each fish is correctly 
described and accurately delineated. 
Sold by Orange Judd Company, price $2 
net. 





Big GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Charles F. Holder. Illus- 
trated, 5x8 inches, 435 pages, cloth. 
The Macmillan company, New York. 
The time was when the definition of 

game fish included the reservation that 

it must be edible, like the salmon or 

‘rout, but with the coming of the tar- 

pon and the leaping tuna, preconceived 

notions were revolutionized. What ti- 
ger and lion hunting is to the sports- 
men, the taking of these ocean giants 
is to the sea angler. It is wild and 
strenuous sport, and the sea angler 
often takes his life in his hands. While 
the volume is addressed to anglers 
from the sportsman’'s standpoint, -.data 
have been added relating to the struc- 
ture, habits, measurements, geographi- 
eal distribution, nomenclature, eco- 
nomic value of the fishes, and such 
other matter would interest the 
sportsman-naturalist. The questions of 

<le «nd methoas are fully answered 
in each chapter where the description 
of the capture of each fish and its pecu- 
liarities occurs. The book is beautifully 


as 


illustrated with many half-tone’ en- 
gravings and several colored plates. It 





is written in pleasing, conversational 
style, and makes fascinating reading 
even to the non-fisherman. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company, price $2 net. 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE 
NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES. By 
H. §E. Parkhurst. Illustrated, 5x7 
inches, 451 pages, cloth. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


A general account and explicit botan- 
ical details of all the naiive_ trees, 
shrubs and vines of this large area, as 
well as the most important of foreign 
origin, comprising all species and varie- 
ties found in Central park, New York 
city. It is especially designed for those 
who have never studied botany, the 
plants being so classified that, with the 
assistance of a few vages on 


plant 


structure and without a microscope, 
the non-botanical reader can easily fa- 
miliarize himself with all the tree, 
shrub and vine life around him. This 
handy and convenient volume will, no 
doubt, be welcomed and valued as a 
friendly guide, by all lovers of trees 
and shrubs. Sold by Orange Judd Com- 
pany, price $1.50 net. 





KENNEL 
NATURE, 


DISEASES, THEIR SYMPTOMS, 
CAUSES AND TREATMENT. By 
Ashmont, author of Kennel Secrets. 
Illustrated, 6x9 inches, 424 pages, 
cloth. Little, Brown & Co, Boston. 
This elegantly gotten-up volume is 

intended to popularize medicine for the 
guidance of non-professional dog own- 
ers. There are no specifics in canine 
practice, no medicines which are sure 
cures, always, for the same diseases. 
Likewise, in a very large proportion of 
attacks of acute as well as chronic dis- 
eases, the recovery of dogs depends far 
more upon the nursing which they re- 
ceive than upon the judicious selection 
and use of medicines. These are the 
underlying principles which the author 
desires to impress upon the reader, by 
discoursing very fully the primary es- 
sentials of nursing, feeding and ad- 
ministration of medicines. Separate 
chapters are devoted to principles of 
medicine; the nature and treatment of 
diseases of the respiratory system, of 
the blood and circulatory system, the 
mouth and tongue, the digestive sys- 
tem, the urinary and sexual organs, the 
eye, the ear, affections of the bones, 
joints and skin; internal and external 
parasites, constitutional diseases and 
symptoms and treatment of poisoning 
are very fully described. The book can- 
not fail to be highly prized by all lov- 
ers of ‘‘man’s faithful friend.” Sold 
by Orange Judd company. Price, $3 
net. 





PRIVATE StTocK REGISTER, for keeping 
record of imported and American 
bred sheep in a short, concise method. 
By Mortimer’ Levering, secretary 
American Shropshire registry asso- 
ciation. 

At the urgent request of sheep breed- 
ers, the author has compiled this book 
for keeping records of pedigree, sales, 
etc, of private flocks. It is concise, 
simple and complete. The work of writ- 
ing is reduced to a minimum. A head- 
ing on a page once written, other ped- 
igrees may be made by simply using 
ditto marks and inserting consecutive 
numbers of each animal. Sold by Or- 
ange Judd company. Price, postpaid, $1. 
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Catalogs Acknowledged. 





J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, Ct, 
and Fort Valley, Ga. Small fruit plants, 
peach and other fruit trees, asparagus, 
rhubarb, etc. 


John W. Hall, Marion Station, Md. 
Small fruit plants, ete. Second crop 
seed potatoes a specialty. 

John D. Imlay, Zanesville, O. Garden 


and flower seeds, hardy vines, etc. 

- International Stock Food Co, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Handsomely illustrated 
catalog and posters with testimonials 
for their food. 

Livingston Seed Co, . Columbus, O. 
Vegetable, flower and field seeds. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Sily c, NJ. Small 
fruit and hardy flowering plants, gar- 
den roots, etc. 

Moorestown 
N J. Fruit, 
trees. 


Moorestown, 
ornamental 


Nurseries, 
shade and 





Impaired Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by dys- 
pepsia now, but it will be if neglected. 


The uneasiness after eating, fits of 
nervous headache, sourness of the 
stomach, and disagreeable belching, 
may not be very bad now, but they 
will be if the stomach is suffered to 


grow v'eaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease 
that the tendency to it should be given 
early attention. This is completely 
overcome by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the whole digestive 
system. Accept no substitute. 





the SHARPLES siren. 


There are two kinds of cream 
separators and only two. 


OURS and the » OTHERS. 
7 le bowl. 
q } ete ter e ind, The free for all kind. 
The bowl with dises, 
cones, graters or con- 
traptions that can’t be 
kept clean. 
The entirely clean skimmer The fale clean aged 
under all conditions. =— favorable ccadi- 


The ean’t get out of order The bound to give tren- 
kind, - bie kind. 


There isa lot of real dif- 
the two kinds 


hina year’stime. Investigate. 
Separators are different. 
Free Catalogue No. 100. 
P. =: ary vn 
st Chester, Pa. 
THE SHARPL Es 
Chicago, tiie 


























Cure Them All 


You can cure all these 
diseases and blemishes 
easily, thoroughly and 
inexpensively, Youcan 
also cure Curb, Splint, 
Sweeny and softenlargee 
ments of every descripe 
tion, If you have any 
such cases to treat, write 
us. We will send you 
two big booklets giving 
you all the information 
ou need. No matter 
ow old the case or 
what has failed, we will 
guarantee a cure by the 
methods the books tell 
of—mcthods now eme- 
ae by re 140,000 
rmers and stockmen, 
Write today. 


FLEMINC _BROS-. 
Chemists, 


235 Coleen Stock Y 
Chicago, Ill, ap 


LampJaw 
Spavin 
Ringbone 
Fista a 
Poll E 


faceSproe | 












DEATH TO f TO HEAVE ee} — Henve, hey — 
p . mper and Indigestion Cu 
r * veterinary specific for wind, 
throat and stomach ypc 
ae ae 1.00 per 
can a Mail or Ex. paid. 
orse Remedy 












NO HUMBUG. :'s: 


Bwine V, Stock Marker We alc ~ragemeen 

rooting. ae 
Horns. Price $1.50. sand Gh for tr for ‘rial. If iteults, send bel- 
ance. Pat'’d May 6,1902. Hog and Calf Holder only 750. 
FARMER BRICHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


Lameness 


in ell forms and Cur 

Splint, Spavin, Bo ccined 
’ d, etc., all yield readily to 

and are permanently cured by 


Tuttle’s Elixir 
Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Nothing equals it when used internally for Colic, 
Distemper, Founder, Pneumonia, etc. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all dis- 
eases arising —a 

” Y ELIXIR cures rheuma‘ism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. Riis pela inatantly. “Our 100-page book, 


“Veterinary Experience,” 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, "50 , St., Boston, Mass. 


Beware of so-called Elixirs—none gennine bat Tuttle's, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 


ABORTION 


= e — Powder is the Best Known 

SJand the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
successful live a oe every where. Write 


for circular. Addres 
H. W. KELLOGG 00., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cream 


AMERICA Separators 


are money savers. [¢P072!0'p ort lize beens 


on triaiata very low price. Investigate by writing for free catalogue. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY, Box 1054 Bainbridge, N. Y. 















DO YOU KNOW | 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 




















N? MORE BLIND HORSES: For Specific 
Ophthaimia, Moon Blindness and Other Sore 
Eyes, BARRY CO.,Iowa City, lowa, Have a Sure Cure 


HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We have « guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Co'ds, 
Guaranteed to eure or money refunded, One package by mail, 
60ce. 12 pkgs. by ex. with written guarantee to cure, $5. 
Wilbur Stock Food (Co., 75 2nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two. Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. Specimen copy free, For- 
cign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 8s 4d per 
year, postpaid, e subscription price is based on 
16 pages in each issue, but additional pages are 
frequentiy printed without cost to the subscriber. 

RNENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper shows to what time your 
subseription is paid, hus Jan04 shows that y- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 
Feb0i to February 1, 1904, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal vntil the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continned for another year’ after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 
solicit subscriptions. Te:ms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (11 lines to the inch) each insertion, “His. 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
depai tment. 

OUR GUARANTEE--We positively 
reliability of each and every adve.ciser in this 
journal. This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says, It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 

t the advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
subscriber can safely do Tuctness with him. 
It further means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we w: | 
yeimburse bina for the full amount of his loss. 
Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, etc, and within one month from date 
advertisement appeared, so that the matter can 
be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 
in mind. We do not, of course, guarantee that 
one advertiser's goods are better than another’s, 
but we do guarantee that the advertiser will fur- 
nish the article he advertises on the terms stated. 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing 
te advertisers you state that you saw their adver- 
tisement in American Agriculturist, 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money orders, or registered letter, although 
small amounts be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage songs will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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thigesiie Action | of Milk Producers. 


That the five states milk producers’ 
association is decidedly awake was 
demonstrated last week at the meeting 
at Binghamton, N Y. Never in the 
history of the organization have two 
more important matters come up for 
consideration than the agreement to sell 
the milk of the producers, signed on 
behalf of the association by Messrs 
Latimer, Snell and Aiken, with the Peo- 
ple’s pure milk company of New York 
and the permanent organization of the 
five states milk producers’ co-operative 
creameries association. The members 
present accomplished their work after 
much deliberation, in perfect harmony. 
Certainly where such hearty co-opera- 
tion exists, good work may be expected 
to follow. 

Now that the boat is launched, it re- 
mains for the individual milk producer 
to hoist his sail and stick to the craft 
through sunshine and storm. As in the 
past, so in this newest phase, produc- 
ers may be assured of the hearty sup- 
port of American Agriculturist, so long 
as keen business judgment, conserva- 
tive yet aggressive, is observed by those 
representing the army of milk farmers. 
The five states association and the co- 
operative creameries organization are 
at the helm and out to win. They must 
and will succeed if every man will do 
his full duty. The officers will be help- 
less unless the producer does his part 
well. Now is the chance to show your 
eclors, brother dairyman! 

The co-operative creameries associa- 
tion should under no circumstances 
sell its plants to this or any other con- 
cern. Keep these within yourselves. 


EDITORIAL 


Rent or lease them for any reasonable 
amount, but do not let them get out of 
your control. These American Agricul- 
turist consider the safeguards of the 
whole business. These co-operative 
creamery plants are like so many can- 
non, loaded to the muzzle, pointing to- 
ward the New York milk market. The 
middlemen are afraid of them and the 
exchange would get under cover mighty 
quick if they could get hold of them. 
——_ 


Now for Harvest Festivals. 





Old home week is in full blast, this 
month and next, in many of the old 
towns of the eastern states. Lots of 
people who emigrated from the east to 
Ohio and other middle states are go- 
ing back to visit the scenes of their 
youth, and will return impressed with 
the idea that more attention to the so- 
cial side of life would do much to add 
to the attractiveness of our average 
farm homes. 

Therefore American Agriculturist 
suggests that plans be begun now for a 
delightful harvest festival in our rural 
towns and counties. Suggestions for 
such festivals are cordially invited, to- 
gether with descriptions, photographs, 
etc, of anything of the kind during the 
past year or two. We do not now refer 
to the ordinary agricultural fair, but 
rather to the extension of the harvest 
festival idea as practiced in a small 
way by some of the churches. 

One plan would be for the churches 
in each township or locality to co-oper- 
ate in having a harvest festival under 
the joint auspices of a committee rep- 
resenting each church. The local grange, 
farmers’ club or other agricultural 
organizations, should of course be 
represented on this committee. Instru- 
mental and vocal music, literary essays, 
discussions, one or two _ short ser- 
monettes,—these are a few ideas that 
have occured to us for making the har- 
vest festival this autumn a celebra- 
tion that will, in a popular, interest- 
ing and semi-religious fashion, make 
the festival an appropriate affair. 

In some sections plans are already 
being made to carry out ideas along 
this line on Thanksgiving day, but in 
our extreme northern states an earlier 
date is usually more appropriate for 
the harvest festival. 


—— 





Three-quarters of a million immi- 
grants landed in the United States in 
11 months, and the fiscal year just 
closed promises to be a record breaker. 
More foreigners reached this country 
within the past year, planning to make 
it their home, than the population of 
North Dakota and South Dakota com- 
bined. It is perhaps not for the best 
good of the country in general and 
agriculture in particular that so large 
a proportion of the newcomers are peo- 
ple from southeastern Europe, who will 
add to further congestion in Boston, 
New York and other large cities with- 
out taking a very prominent part in 
the enrichment of the nation. The fed- 
eral authorities hope to be able to check 
the inrush of undesirable immigrants. 
Germany, Swed«r and Norway continue 
to send a good many of their sons and 
daughters of sterling integrity to the 
western states, where they take an ac- 
tive part in the development and up- 
building of new farming territory in 
that part of the country. 

acelin 

Editorial representatives of American 
Agriculturist are visiting every portion 
of the Canadian northwest for the pur- 
pose of personally investigating the 
agricultural resources and capabilities 
of the vast territory north of our bor- 
der. This district is the last large area 
of unoccupied farm land on the Amer- 
ican continent north of the tropics, and 
barring Argentina, the last unoccupied 
wheat land on the western continent. 
The tide of American immigration is 
being turned toward this district and 
in order that our readers may know 
the truth of the situation, this investi- 
gation, conducted by recognized experts, 
has been undertaken. The facts as they 
exist will be fairly set forth with jus- 





tice both to the country and to our own 
people, in subsequent issues of American 
Agriculturist, beginning at once. This 
series of articles will be the most com- 
prehensive review of the agricultural 
resources of our neighboring country 
that has ever appeared in an American 
agricultural journal. 
—_——— - <> ——— 

The annual meeting of the national 
association of state dairy and food de- 
partments at St Paul, Minn, July 21-24, 
will in all probability prove a memo- 
rable one. Not impossibly it will be 
the largest pure food congress ever 
gathered. The two objects are: Co- 
operation among state commissioners 
and uniform state laws; and a national 
pure food law. Strong addresses will 
be made by men of national reputation. 
Of equal importance, these are to be 
followed by full and free discussion by 
other delegates in attendance, which 
should serve to bring out the salient 
points of any proposed legislation. And 
let this now crystallize in tangible form. 
The subject of pure foods has been well 
considered in and out of congress, and 
let us hope there may come out of this 
convention the framework of a satis- 
factory and thoroughly helpful meas- 
ure. Then let there be hearty co-opera- 
tion in the states and at Washington 
looking to results of lasting good to 
both producer and consumer. 


— 





A between seasons market, the potato 
situation is unusually interesting. Old 
stock is nearly exhausted and prices 
lately advanced to a much higher level 
than believed possible by anyone. Prime 
northern potatoes have sold in New 
York in carloads in the past few days at 
$1.10 a bushel, as a result of exhausted 
reserves, and new potatoes at the close 
of last month touched $3.50 a barrel at 
Norfolk and other loading points in the 
middle south. The crop of 1902 was lib- 
eral, but as long ago as October 18, 
American Agriculturist pointed out the 
development of rot through unfavorable 
weather conditions, and the faulty keep- 
ing quality of the stock. The main 
northern crop is this season st ‘ting out 
indifferently, as recently outlined in 
these columns, but it is too early to 
forecast results. While prices noted 
proved but temporary, and broke sharp- 
ly, they are still high, and the possi- 
bilities of the future are interesting. 


The brightest man Yale college ever 
had, in the opinion of many of the 
professors, is a Connecticut farmer's 
boy. At least so went the _ story 
at the commencement season just 
closed. When he entered college, 
direct from his father’s farm, sun- 
burned, clothes ill-fitting, his fel- 
low students regarded him as some- 
thing of a joke, but their attitude 
turned to one of admiration as he se- 
cured first one prize, then another, and 
in the year now ended made a remark- 
ably handsome record. Why not; many 
of the brightest minds in business and 
professional life to-day came from the 
farm, 


-— 





One of the greatest improvements 
that has taken place in the publishing 
business may be noticed in the adver- 
tising columns. Never lay your paper 
away without first glancing through the 
advertisements. Some new and tried 
invention may there be named that you 
have never heard of and which you 
should have. Before writing to order 
goods, read our guarantee on this page. 
The reply to your communication will 
be all the more prompt if you inform 
the advertiser you read his advertise- 
ment in this paper. 

Bes SES oe 

Winter wheat growing states are ex- 
periencing the old-time difficulty in se- 
curing harvest hands. Estimates of 
Kansas’s needs are all the way up to 
70,000 farm laborers, and in some of 
the counties growers are through or- 
ganized effort offering big wages to 
those who will go there from other 
states. The condition is essentially the 
same in Missouri, Indiana, Ohio and 
other states. The farm help problem is 
not yet solved. 





Our Special Crop Reports. 


Fair Promise in Cranberries. 





Crop growth is sufficiently advancea 
in cranberry sections to enable the 
careful observer to form some estimate 
of the situation. Of course bogs which 
were flowed last fall, and thus well pro- 
tected with water, came through the 
winter in good shape. The vicissitudes 
began with unexpected frosts at the 
opening of June, particularly in Mas- 
sachusetts, which caused considerable 
damage. The important cranberry sec- 
tion of New Jersey shows up well, ac- 
cording to recent advices to American 
Agriculturist, with little damage of any 
kind discernible up to the opening of 
July. Cranberry prospects are gener- 
ally, but not uniformly favorable for a 
good yield next fall. 

The western crop, although much 
smaller than the eastern, is assuming 
much prominence, but is not sufficient 
to meet trade requirements. Jersey 
and Cape Cod berries will no doubt 
meet large sale in the west next sea- 
son, but the Wisconsin fruit, if it comes 
to maturity in good shape, will be 
shown marked favor. 

Cranberries were blooming nicely in 
New Jersey the last week in June, and 
according to returns from American 
Agriculturist’s special correspondents, 
crop prospects were good, in spite of 
excessive rains throughout June, which 
greatly damaged some bogs: vines gen- 
erally healthy, but backward. Cranber- 
ries wintered well on Long Island where 
grown in any quantity and properly 
flooded, and appear healthy, setting 
heavy with fruit, prospects encourag- 
ing. Massachusetts prospects are va- 
ried, crops somewhat backward, and 
more or less damaged by early June 
trosts. Vines now appear healthy, es- 
pecially on bogs which were winter 
flowed; on many of the dry bogs the 
opposite. Vines that were frosted are 
lacking in vigor. Cold, wet weather up 
to late June retarded blossoming and 
the prospect is somewhat uncertain on 
Cape Cod. 


Decrease in Cabbage Area. 


As forecasted in the last issue of 
American Agriculturist, the cabbage 
acreage will be considerably less than 
in 1992. The low prices which were re- 
ceived by growers for their crop last 
fall had a tendency to decrease the 
amount of seed sown. The dry weather 
in early spring throughout the eastern 
part of the United States gave a very 
poor stand of plants, which are small 
and backward. This, followed by ex- 
tremely wet weather, has made the 
ground so wet as to prevent setting at 
the usual time, and the crop will be late 
in consequence. 

Conditions in the cabbage producing 
sections .. Wisconsin, Michigan, Ili- 
nois and Indiana are favorable. The 
plants look thrifty, but are somewhat 
backward, particularly in Wisconsin, 
and the crop will be late. The soil was 
in excellent condition for setting. Ohio 
farmers have set about the _ usual 
amount undervery favorable conditions. 
New England prospects are for about 
the usual acreage, but wet weather has 
delayed setting, and the crop will neces- 
sarily be late. 

There will be a material shortage in 
acreage in New York and Pennsylva- 
nia. Some of the leading cabbage grow- 
ers of Orleans county say not more 
than one-half of the plants of last year 
will be set. In Monroe county, maggots 
have done much injury to cabbage beds. 
Around Brockport the acreage will be 
small on this account. Spencerport 
growers will also set much less p’ants 
than usual. The ground is in good con- 
dition in many parts of the county, but 
plants are small. In Ontario county 
the acreage will range from 50 to 75% 
of last year. Onondaga county growers 
will put in about one-third less acre- 
age than a year ago. Broome county 
acreage will be considerably short, also 
that of Cayuga county. In Erie county, 
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Pa, the prospect is poor, owing to 
heavy rains, which have put the ground 
in bad condition, and scarcity of plants. 


-— 


Improved Hay Outlook at Harvest. 








Hay making is in full swing in north- 
ern states and it is now possible to 
form some rational opinion regarding 
the probable yield. More than gener- 
ous rainfall the past four weeks 
throughout New York, Pennsylvania 
and eastward to Maine, proved highly 
beneficial to growth of grass, yet crop 
there will be materially below a full 
normal yield. The generally excellent 
crops now being secured in the states 
of the central west must be drawn 
upon to some extent to make up for 
whatever shortages appear in the im- 
portant eastern areas. Advices just re- 
ceived by American Agriculturist from 
leading producing sections point to this 
under-average yield of hay in practi- 
cally all the territory east of Indiana. 

Timothy and prairie hay promise to 
make a good showing in barn and stack 
in Illinois, Indiana and further west 
and southwest, with the quality gen- 
erally good. Ohio correspondents com- 
plain of weedy conditions. Returns in 
Michigan do not promise particularly 
brilliant, and while dry, warm weather 
has been needed, some recent improve- 
ment is noted. 

The June rains came not a moment 
too soon and did much to thicken the 
growth of grass up to time of harvest. 
Showery weather continued into July 
throughout New York and New Eng- 


land, interfering somewhat with har- 
vest operations. The main crop will 
prove much better than at one time 


hoped, however, and should there be 
a good second growth many farmers 
will cut this. It is too early to forecast 
the tonnage, yet indications to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist point to at least 
three-fourths of a normal. yield, this 
estimate subject to later modification. 

Our hay correspondents, writing us 
at the close of June and the opening ef 
July, make estimates all the way from 
5) to 80% of an average yield. But to 
this testimony must be added the fact 
of almost ideal conditions for rapid de- 
velopment at eve of harvest around 
the Fourth of July. tains came too 
late to materially help clover in Tomp- 
kins county, N Y, but alfalfa appeared 
well. Quality good in Cayuga, Broome 
and Niagara, but only fair in Erie. 
Prospects improved rapidly in Pennsyl- 
vania since the rains, especially in new 
seeding. East of the Hudson valley, 
in Vermont and Massachusetts, yield 
promises 65 to 80% of an average, qual- 
ity generally good, but sunshine wanted 
the first two weeks in July. 





Onions Better West Than East. 


The liberal onion acreage is not in 
the best condition at the opening of 
July. Latest advices to this journal 
from correspondents in every impor- 
tant commercial section point to a 
generally full acreage. While our re- 
turns are not uniform, this is the 
tendency. As for condition of the crop, 
this is far from satisfactory. The out- 
look is for a yield somewhat below the 
normal, particularly in the important 
onion sections of Ohio, New York and 
New England. Onions appear in rel- 
atively better shape in the onion sec- 
tions close to Chicago; in Michigan and 
also in Wisconsin. 

Conditions in Ohio and further east, 
always highly important to western 





onion growers, are not wholly favor- 
able. In New York extended drouth 


has been followed by excessive rainfall, 
interfering with best development, but 
this rellieved by needed sunshine in 
early July. Situation substantially the 
Same in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. 

Returns to American Agriculturist 
from correspondents in the heavy onion 
producing sections in New York, uni- 
formly show a condition much below 
a perfect one. Acreage is variable, sub- 
Stantially as last year in such counties 
as Orange, Madison and on Long Is- 


HORTICULTURE 


land. Insect pests are quite prevalent 
in the central part of the state and re- 
ports of smut on Long Island. Heavy 
rains have caused considerable damage 
in parts of Orange county; back of that 
the drouth interfered with germination, 
making the crop one to two weeks late. 
A 50-acre grower summarized the situ- 
ation in the phrase, “first too dry, now 
too wet.’’ This is also practically true 
of the Syracuse section. Many fields in 
Madison county were replanted and are 
very late, and there is decided uneven- 
ness in stand. In the upper Hudson 
valley, where considerable quantities 
are grown, crop prospects light, many 
plats earlier abandoned. 

Trying weather conditions have pre- 
vailed in Ohio onion fields, and while 
the crop there as elsewhere may de- 
velop rapidly under propitious sur- 
roundings, the situation at the opening 
of July quite spotted. In the Welling- 
ton fields, acreage about the same as 
last year, possibly a little less, weather 
unfavorable, crop backward, but with 
a turn for the better there should be 
a fair yield; too early to form a defi- 
nite opinion. A grower in the Carey 
district reports area 20% less than last 
year, stand poor, too much rain at seed- 
ing time. In the northeastern part of 
the state, probably more than 500 acres 
under this crop, and outlook encourag- 
ing in spite of some maggots. Hardin 
county acreage much as for the past 
two years, but winds and frost did little 
or no damage early in the season, so 
prospect for a larger crop, in spite of 
wet weather, 

The New England crop, particularly 
in the Connecticut valley, shows a full 
acreage, in many towns 10 to 25% in- 
crease. Present condition fairly good. 
Weather unfavorable up to late June, 
but since then very much improved; 
considerable damage by maggots. The 
situation is much the same in southern 
Connecticut along Long Island sound. 
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Wild Blackberry of Promise. 


WM ROBERTSON, MONTAGUE CO, 





TEX. 





I find the finest vines growing along 
the margin of streams and in the low 
creek bottoms. I placed this berry in 
cultivation in a rich, sandy loam and 
the second year it came into bearing, 
producing a fine crop of the largest and 
best flavored berries I ever saw, ripen- 
ing two weeks earlier than my earliest 
tame berries. I noticed the vines run 
on the ground, therefore I placed stakes 
and wire along each row. The third 
year there were no upright canes, the 
vines running from 10 to 20 feet along 
the wire. 

The last crop was the prettiest sight 
I ever saw in the small fruit line. When 
I came here 20 years ago these berries 
grew in abundance all over the tim- 
bered uplands, but now they are only 
found on low bottom lands and are get- 
ting very scarce. Can any of my fel- 
low farmers tell me anything about 
the Japanese persimmon? I have failed 
so far to make the trees grow. 
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The Popularity of Dahlias. 





The old-time popularity of dahlias is 
being revived. The showy and fancy 
dahlias were formerly the most popu- 
lar types, but at present the cactus va- 
rieties are leading. They are of the 
easiest culture and yield a profusion 
of flowers, which are very useful for 
decorative purposes. The bunch of 
blossoms shown on first cover page of 
American Agriculturist is made up of 
some of the newest varieties. In the 
top row is Countess of Lonsdale, the 
dark blossom, and Beatrice, the white 
one with the shaded center. In the 
middle row is Britannia at the left, 
Gen French in the center, and Glo- 
riosa, the very dark one, at the right. 
Two blossoms of Mrs Frances Fell are 
shown in the bottom row. 

Dahlia bulbs give better results when 
planted late than when set early in the 
spring. It will do to set them as late 
as the middle or last of June in the 
latitude of New York and Boston. Fail- 


ure often comes from planting too early 
in May. The plants make a quick 
start, and in midsummer seem to be 
attacked by a blight, which gives them 
a setback, from which they often do 
not recover. The late set bulbs seem to 
escape this, and usually give as early 
flowers and of larger size and of better 
texture. They bloom profusely until 
frost kills the tops, when the stalks 
should be cut off and roots lifted, and 
after drying a few hours, store in the 
cellar, either in boxes or in barrels, 
or on the cellar bottom. Care should 
be taken that they do not mildew and 
rot. 
ere 

Value of Thinning Fruit—If our aim 
is to grow the finest fruit for our own 
use we must of necessity resort to 
thinning. It is not as laborious or ex- 
pensive work as one would imagine 
from first impulse; we have learned 
this from long years of varied expe- 
riences with the different tree fruits. 
No work in connection with fruit grow- 
ing will pay correspondingly better 
than this. Apples, peaches, pears and 
quinces should be thinned out, or, to 
be more explicit, the surplus fruit re- 
moved from the tree so that no two 
specimens will be nearer together than 
5 or 6 inches. Plums and_ apricots 
should be 4 inches apart. The thin- 
ning should be done when the fruit is 
about the size of a white walnut. Peach 
and plum trees have frequently been 
killed by excessive over-bearing of a 
comparatively inferior and worthless 
crop of fruit, which under proper thin- 
ning would have matured a profitable 
crop, besides being preserved for good 
money makers for years to come.—[T. 
J. Dwyer, Orange County, N Y. 





Big Profits in Celery—I have made 
some celery figures for my own infor- 
mation. They are all from actual meas- 
urement. One measured quarter acre 
produced 400 crates, sold for $730, and 
four crates that sold for $6.47. ThéSe 
four crates were consigned by express 
on account of cutting over the 400-crate 
carload. One crate to Orlando, $2. This 
made for the quarter acre 405 crates, 
selling for $738.47. Eight rows out of a 
field where it required 50 rows to make 
an acre yielded 208 crates, sold for $468. 
One of the eight rows yielded 28 crates, 
sold for $63, or at the rate of $3150 per 
acre. These eight rows were planted 
in old brick beds that were very rich. 
This makes my total figure for three 
acres 3065 crates, bringing $6122.79. I 
will venture the assertion that this is 
the largest small crop that was ever 
harvested in Florida.—{H. H. Chappell, 
Orange County, Fla. 





The Foreign Apple Trade of the 
United States and Canada, as shown 
in our market columns from week to 
week, has been unusually large in vol- 
ume. The exports from both count- 
tries, according to Mahlon Terhune, the 


New York forwarding agent, were 
2,542,759 barrels up to June 1, prac- 
tically the close of the season. These 


enormous exports may be compared 
with 792,128, total for the season 1901-2, 
and 1,346,030 one year earlier. The larg- 
est exports on record were in 1896-7, 
2,919,846. In the current year’s busi- 
ness first named are included 212,587 
boxes, mostly California fruit. 





Pruning Summer . Roses—Crimson 
Rambler, Prairie Queen, Baltimore 
Belle and other summer blooming 
climbing roses should be pruned just 
after the flowers fade. In pruning be 
careful to cut away the older growth, 
or the branches which produced the late 
crop of flowers. Do not remove the 
vigorous growing shoots, which will 
bear the clusters of bloom next sea- 
son. Cutting away the growth started 
during the spring and early summer 
will injure the plant and may cause its 
death. 





Radishes were seriously dwarfed and 
retarded in growth by attempts to 
graft them. This work was conducted 
by a number of experiment stations in 
the old country. 
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HOW TO FIND OUT, 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling in- 
dicates an unhealthy condition of the 
kidneys; if it stains the linen it is 
evidence of kidney trouble; too fre- 
quent desire to pass it or pain in the 
back is also convincing proof that the 
kidneys and bladder are out of order. 


WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, fulfills every wish in 
curing rheumatism, pain in the back, 
kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects in- 
ability to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects following 
use of liquor, wine or .beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of 
being compelled to go often during the 
day, and to get up many times during 
the night. The mild and the extraor- 
dinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
and a book that tells all about it, both 
sent absolutely free by mail. Address 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
When writing be sure to mention that 
you read this generous offer in 
the American Agriculturist. Don't 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 

We sell the finest 


G q N S E fe GS quality of Seed 


and Roots. Get the best and so start right, for 
Ginseng will be the cream of crops. Now is the 
time to prepare grounds for fall planting. Write 
us for instructions. SHERMAN GINSENG 
CO., Palmyra, Wis. 














TREES SUCCEED WHERS 

La Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 
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For 40 Years 


T . §. Registered Trade-Mark 
Fy tp > ey to the farmer that 


he made no mistake in buying 


Farmers’ Favorite 
Grain Drills — 


rmer many 
re? pt ae devices of 
proven merit: 
Steel Ribbon Grain Tubes, 

New Balanced Angle-Steel Frame, 
“Plowlur” Single Disc, Extension Chilled Hub, 
“Perfection” Grass Seeder, 
Impreved Box and Roller Bearings. 


Grain Drill Literature tells 
maaan Bs ae it. Write for it to-day. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN DIVISION 


American Seeding Machine Company, 
Dept.B. Springfield, Ohio. 








Celery and Cabbage Plants For Sale [eating 
carefully packed with moss in baskets, and delivered here 
at express office. Cash with order. Le mg A yviants ready 
July 1. Cabb: lants ready now. Write for varieties and 
prices. WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison (o., N. ¥ 
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Tobacco Growing in the Philippines, 


A bulletin has been prepared by the 
bureau of insular affairs of the U S war 
dept, showing the commerce of _ the 
Fhilippine islands since the records first 
passed into the hands of the American 
military forces in July, ‘98. It is thus 
possible, for the first time since the 
islands were taken over, to learn the 
exact exports of the islands by months, 
since July, ’98. From the bulletin, it 
would seem that the concern with which 
the development of tobacco growing in 
the Philpippines has been watched in 
the U §S is fully justified by the high 
hopes Manila customs officials express 
with regard to the future of the trade. 

According to the bulletin, the tobacco 
trade in the islands is capable of great 
improvement. The Philippines, on ac- 
count of the excellence and cheapness 
of its products, can compete in this in- 
dustry with more advanced countries. 
Since the abolition of the monopoly, the 
growing of Philippine tobacco has in- 
creased in an extraordinary degree, both 
in the quality and quantity of its prod- 
ucts. Many growers in the islands use 
modern machinery. 

While the exports to the U § so far 
have been small, it is believed they will 
scon be increased. Up to June, ’02, the 
shaic of the U S in the Philippine to- 
bacco irad’ never exceeded $5000 in any 
half-yearly period. In June, ’02, the to- 
tal was 8000, and in the ensuing July, 
this figure was nearly doubled, as the 
trade amounted to 15,500. The aggre- 
mate for the. year was 52,000. The in- 
crease in the shipments to this country 
is considered to have been largely due 
to the reduction of 25% in the tariff, 
which took effect about a year ago. 








Experience with Shade Grown Tobacco. 





Growing Sumatra tobacco under can- 
vas is a matter of much interest this 
season in the Ct valley. Messrs L. B. 
Bissell and O. B. Phillips of Suffield, 
Ct, who last year raised 15 a of Suma- 
tra leaf, will this year not grow any. 
Early in the season they fully intended 
to grow 15 a, and with that object, 
bought considerable new canvas and 
planted their tobacco beds. The reason 
tor changing their minds about grow- 
ing Sumatra was that they concluded 
the market is not in a favorable con- 
dition. Excepting some of their dark 
ends, they have sold practically none of 
their last year’s Sumatra, aithough they 
have been anxious to dispose of it for 
some time. With their last year’s crop 
still on their hands, and no inquiries 
being made for it, Mr Phillips stated 
that they did not think it would be 
well to grow more Sumatra. In his 
opinion, the growing of Sumatra tobac- 
co is almost a fad, like the growing of 
spot tobacco was several years ago. 

Other growers of Sumatra tobacco on 
the other hand seem to be quite satis- 
fled with the market conditions. Olds, 
Whipple & Pinney of Suffield, who last 
year grew 54 a of Sumatra, state they 
are not endeavoring to sell their Su- 
matra, as it is improving so rapidly 
they believe by holding it a little longer 
they will be able to obtain better prices 
for it in the fall. They are so well sat- 
isfied with their last year’s crop they 
have slightly increased their acreage 
this year. 


Adecdined Bulletin. 
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FINDS IT all it is claimed to be—Menominee, 
Mich, April 3, 1901. W. F. Young, Springfield, 
Mass. Dear Sir :—I have used a bottle of Absorb- 
ine and find it to be all you claim for it. Yours 
truly, Fred J. Tufts, Address W. F. Young, 
PDF, Springfield, Mass. 


A GOOD SCALE on the farm is just as essen- 
tialas a plow or a harrow. There is so largea 
waste of profit in the outgoing and incoming 
products thata good scale will save more than 
enough in a single season to pay for itself. The 
selection of the right scale is a good deal like the 
selection of the right horse. he vital parts of 
a scale are hidden, and anyway, what farmer 
can tell the difference between a hardened steel 
balance pivot and one made of softiron ? Yet, 
right here is the difference between a good sc ale 
anda pene machine, Then again, there is 
the right and wrong kind of a scale, dependin 
on a farmer's needs; all of which he shoul 
know about as part of his farming knowledge. 
The Osgood Scale Co’s, 105 Central street, Bing- 
hamton, N Y, long experience as builders 
of farm scales qui alifies them to help the farmer 
on every —— of the scale question. As a 
means of disseminating this knowledge they 
have started a department of personal advice, 
the object of which is to place free in the hands 
of every farmer the best general information on 

farm scales of all kinds, and advise him espe- 
cially as to his particular needs. There is no 


charge whatever for this service, and it will pay 
every farmer who wants to know all there is to 
know, to send his name and address to them 
with particulars as to the size of his farm and 
the nature of his products. 


TOBACCO--HOPS 


Hop Acreage Normal, Conditions Fair. 


About the same acreage as last year 
is devoted to hops, but present pros- 
pects are for no larger crop than was 
harvested in 1902. In New York state 
the acreage is slightly less than last 
year, showing about the same per cent 
of decrease as for several years past. 
California acreage is decreasing grad- 

ually every year, as apple trees have 
been placed in Santa Cruz hop yards. 
Yakima valley, Wash, has about 300 
acres of new ground set to hops, which 
will only slightly affect the yield this 
year. Oregon shows the greatest in- 
crease in acreage, Marion county show- 
ing about 10% more acres. 

Conditions in New York hop yards 
are much more encouraging than a year 
ago. The weather has not been entirely 
favorable, but with suitable July and 
August conditions, a good crop should 
be harvested. In Madison county hops 
are of good color and appear healthy 
as a general rule, but some yards that 
were affected by dry weather have not 
fully recovered from the curly appear- 
ance of the vines. There is some com- 
plaint of the worms eating the vines. 
Prospects in Schoharie county are 
rather poor, as dry weather injured the 
crop so severely that it will not entire- 
ly recover. Hop vines in Oneida county 
are making fair progress, but the aver- 
age growth is light and vines are small 
but healthy. Yards were more or less 
affected by dry weather, but with suit- 
able weather for the balance of the 
season, there will be a light yield of 
fair quality. 

Present indications are that the Pa- 
cific coast will produce considerably less 
hops than lI-st vear. In Oregon lice 
have appeared, and hops are later than 
usual by ten days. The vine is making 
good growth. Present prospects indi- 
cate three-fourths of the crop of ‘ast 
year in Washington county. In Marion 
county missing and weak hills will re- 
duce the yield from 10 to 20%. A Yam- 
hill county grower writes that many 
yards look badly, and that the crop 
will not be over two-thirds of last year. 
The weather has been more favorable 
in Washington, and prospects are for 
an average crop. In Sutter county, Cal, 
the yield promises materially less than 
last year. Around Watsonville pros- 
pects are fair, but lice have appeared, 
and growers are spraying for the first 
time in the history of the industry here. 
Buyers in the Sacramento valley are 
offering to contract for new hops at 17 
cents. 

There are yet six weeks to two months 
of growing weather before the hop har- 
vest, which may materially affect pres- 
ent crop conditions one way or another. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 








INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 
May, 1903 May, 1902 








Barrel tax.......$4,681,366.00 $7,133,306.36 
Po, eee 329.20 491.69 
Retail dealers... 4,203.12 3,304.70 
Wholesale d’lers 5,790.00 5,779.69 

WORE écccsdanes $4,691,688.32 $7,142,882.44 


A severe attack of vermin is reported 
from Belgian hop districts. Cool nights 
have been unfavorable to the growth 
of the bine. 

Since our last report to American 
Agriculturist, writes Wild, Neame & 
Co, London hop factors, under date of 
June 26, we have experienced most un- 
congenial weathér, heavy rains, floods 
and frosts, and although a change for 
the better is now present, hops have 
received a considerable check. Grow- 
ers have been unable to wash until the 
last few days on account of the soft 
state of the ground. The bine, though 
rather backward, is now growing rap- 
idly, and, generally speaking, looks fair- 
ly vigorous, but we think a large crop 
is out of the question. In most dis- 
tricts the attack of aphis is severe, and 
mold can be found in places. The lat- 
ter, we fear, is the more likely to 
cause trouble. There is only a limited 
business being done at improved values, 
very little stock about, scarcely any 
old hops, and no spec ulators; with val- 
ues about 4 cents per pound up from 
the lowest figures touched. 

The English hop crop has been doing 
badly under excessive wet weather, a 
very low temperature and a very gen- 
eral attack of aphis blight, writes W. 
H. & H. Le May, London hop factors, 
to American Agriculturist. The esti- 
mate is for 250,000 bales, not more. Eng- 
land’s consumption is 500,000 bales. 
Stocks here are the smallest on record, 





and the continent is bare. Where the 
hops are to come from to supply the de- 
ficiency we do not know. High prices 


must rule. 
New York. 


ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Prospects 
are poor. Dry weather injured crop, 
from which it will not recover. Some 
sales of 1902’s recently at 18 and 20 
cents and old olds at 5 cents. 

At New York, the usual midsummer 
dullness prevails and there is little bus- 
iness doing. Brewers buy small lots as 
needed for present consumption. Prices 
remain: unchanged from previous quo- 
tations. 








Eleven Dollars’ Worth of Free Advertising 





TO BE GIVEN TO THE PERSONS GIVING THE 
BEST THREE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION 


Why advertisers should use our 
Farmers’ Exchange department of 
American Agriculturist, and why our 
readers should patronize those who do 
advertise therein? 

For the best answer to this question, 
in not to exceed 200 words, we will 
give an order for $5 worth of adver- 
tising space herein. Second prize $3, 
third $2, fourth $1. 

All replies should reach this office 
on or before August 1, the earlier the 
better, and should be addressed to 
Farmers’ Exchange, American Agricul- 
turist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. 
= 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, tlowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we« 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as notice able as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 

tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


dress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES and Cheshires—3 
heifer calves, 6 months, bull calf 2 mouths, 1 red 
and white, nicely marked, young sows in serrow. 
Service pam spring pigs, not akin. HOMER J 
BROWN , Harford, Con tland Co, Y. 


HILLSIDE STOCK FARM, Frene h Canadian 
cattle, offers choice lot of cows, heifers all ages, 
ond fine lot of bulls. Eighty head to select from. 
‘The right place to secure foundation stock, C, E, 
c ULBU RN, Port: andville, » a 











DON’ T buy Percheron or French Coach st: ions 
and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
4, Saas Berkshire hogs. E. AKIN, Scip:o, 





HOLSTEIN BULLS, Chester White pigs Collie 
pups, Fine individuals and well bred. SPRING 
DALE FARM, Spring 1 Hill, 


SHORTHORN BUL L_ for sale, 2 | years old, dark 
red, prize animal. HEN satel Cc. PECK, Bacon Hill, 
Saratoga County, N 


POLAND CHINAS- —March pigs now ready to 
ship; in pairs not akin. Good ones, JOHN EICK 
& SON, Hibbetts, O. 

JERSEYS—St 
sale—Cows, heifers, bulls, 
burg, Pa. 














Lambert and _ Combination. For 
8S. E NIVIN, Landen- 


REGISTERED CHESTER "pigs, gs,. either sex, pairs 
ey E,. P. ROGERS, Ketchum’s Corners, 








“WHITE pigs. 





CHESTER Registered, A. 
SLINGERLAND, Union Church, ; 

FOR SALE—Fresh cows, large milkers, carload 
lots, C. F. HUNT, Manlius, NY. 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


—_d 
OLDEST commission house in New York; 





estab- 


lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 

one — 4 


20 YEARS’ experience; best market results “ob 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 

HAY, straw, poultry, fruits and produce. Prompt, 
satisfactory et cnr Established 59 years, GIBBS 
& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





CELERY PLANTS—Strong, healthy plants raised 


from imported seed, sown thin (in rows), in rich 
beds. The plants have an average of 4 square 
inches of space each over the whole field They 
are kept in even, steady growth by irrigation, Gol- 


den Self-Bleaching and Golden Heart, $1.40 per 
1000 ; cents per 500; White Plume and Giant 
Pascal, $1.60 per 1000; $1 per 500. 1,500,000 plants, 
I ship in ventilated boxes, Roots in damp moss, 
Fr. W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 6, Chester, N J. 


PANSY SEED Crop of 1903; my own saving: 
large ~~ every conceivable color, shade and 
marking. Packa ge, 25 cents; ih cumee, $i, —— 
$$ Mr B. ‘O'Neil, Elgin, I), writ 


mixture of pansies I one had, FR ANC Is BRI i 


Hempstead, Long Island, N 
200 BUSHELS new crop Crimson clover seed, guare 
anteed in every way. Seed my own growing. Write 
for popular prices, JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, Del, 
CE LERY and cabbage plant late’ v arieties, 
Write for circular. MRS JOHN FR ASER, Salem, 
ae 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FOR SAL : R C St Bernard puppies. MILLER 
Yornish, N ; 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 

FOR SALE—10 Light Brahm 2 Single Comb 
Brown Leg shorn females. Cockerels. Breeders. H, 
A. EMME nL, Poultry Judge, Mars, Pa. 

BUFF WY ANDOT eggs, 13 for 6 cents 30 for 


$1.20. Catalog freee W. B. SLACK & SON, Ful- 
tonham, Oo. 


AMERICAN and Cuban Game “fo wl 


GREAT 

Free circular, GRAHAM BROS, Cameron, N C 
SECOND- HAND incubators, brooders, bought ~ 
sold, C. FEZLER, Patchogue, we 

TURKEY EGGS wanted for hatching, LUTHER 
HOL TON, Strongsville, O. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

TELEGRAPHY taught by mail, at vour home, 


New patented methods, indorsed by prominent rail- 
road officials. 15 ee placed last month. 
Diplomas granted Catalog free, Address BIG 4 
INST OF HOME STUDIES, Majestic Bldg, In- 
dianapolis, Ind 

APPLEWOOD in logs wanted. Must be per- 
fectly sound. Address, stating quantity and price, 


THE FUCHS & LONG MFG CO, Rutherford, 
N J. 


IF YOU | want to earn money at “home mailing 
circulars (no canvassing), send stamp for particulars 
e, Me, 


to ARTHUR W. DOE, Presque Is! 

CHEAP, 2 40 h p center cran 25h p 
portable engines on wheels, B x DE ‘ "Ma hi nery 
Dealer, Springfield, Mass. 


a Te bushel crates. ARTHUR FERRIS, 


Kidders, N 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 








of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4e per word. If you want to reach the New 
England mral trade, the cheapest and most effec- 
tive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 


of the New England Homestead at Springfield 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies, 








‘OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Married man without family Must 
be a good man with horses, and have a knowledge 


| of growing vegetables. A good place and chance 
of advancing to foreman of large truck garden if 
intelligent. State age, wages required, with ref- 
ences, to BRUNTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon Nur- 


series, Belle Vernon, la, 


WANTED—A_ good, strong woman, used to 
country, as cook to take charge of boarding several 
men on nursery. State age, nationality and terms 
to BELLE VERNON NURSERIES, Belle Ver- 
non, Pa. 

ATTENTION- Needing ‘male help of any kind, 
favor us with your orders. Mail orders a spe- 
cialty. I, HERZ, Labor Agency, 2 Carlisle street, 
New | York City. 


Would Like to Advertise 
Continuously. 


We have been using American Agri- 
culturist for several years, and have 
invariably secured good results from 
advertising our plank barns therein. 
We only wish our profits were large 
enough to enable us to advertise con- 
tinuously in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column.—[John Shawver, Bellefon- 
taine, O. 


























NEW YORK 





A Short Acreage in Cabbage—Re- 
ports from many counties indicate a 
shortage of from 25 to40% in the cabbage 
acreage. At Albion, Orleans Co, mag- 
gots have eaten off plants below ground. 
Not over half as many plants as last 
year. Grubs in plant beds have played 
havoe at Brockport, Monroe Co, and 
crop very short. Ground has been too 
wet for setting around Syracuse, Onon- 
daga Co. Not over 50% of last year’s 
acreage. In Monroe Co, at Spencer- 
port, Scottsville, Mumford and Adams 
Basin, the acreage is a third to a half 
short of last year’s. Plants have not 
grown well and there are many com- 
plaints of maggots. Wet weather has 
interfered with transplanting. The 
acreage will be about a third less at 
Tully, Onondaga Co. A like report 
comes from Skaneateles in the same 
county. A short crop is in prospect 
around Binghamton, Broome Co. Or- 
leans, Ontario Co, will have about 65% 
of usual acreage; Geneva, in the same 
county, will have 50%. 


Hay Prospect in Many Counties—At 
Trumansburg, Tompkins Co, 80% of a 
hay crop is reported. Cayuga Co will 
have less than 50%, but it is of good 
quality. Akron, Erie Co, and Middle- 
port, Niagara Co, will have 50% and 
quality good. At Wesley, Cattaraugus 
Co, the drouth was not as severe and 
something more than half a crop Will 
be cut. Quality is poor at Bliss, Wyom- 
ing Co, and not over half a crop at 
that. Daisies are troublesome, but the 
crop will make 80% at Chenango Forks, 
Broome Co. About half a crop of poor 
quality is reported at Bath, Steuben 
Co. At Lodi, Seneca Co, 75% is indi- 
cated. 

Ellisburg, Jefferson Co, July 5—Corn 
has been replanted. Meadows being 
plowed up. New seeding badly killed. 
Grain poor. Grass starting finely. Ap- 
les give promise of half a crop. Straw- 


berries a small crop. Bush berries | 


looking fine. 


Jackson, Washington Co, July 4— 
Potatoes and corn looking badly. Some 
thinking of planting beans where po- 
tatoes did not come. J. Beadle has 
shipped his wool to Boston. His flock 
averaged about 10 lbs p head. Hay 
has been selling here at $20 p ton. 

East Bloomfield, Ontario Co, July 5— 
~—Spring grain backward. Corn very 
poor. Apples, pears and plums look 
well. There will be a large acreage of 
beans. Not much cabbage; the seed 
did not sprout. Sugar eets very back- 
ward. 

Pulteney, Steuben Co, July 6—Oats 
and barley are looking good. Hay crop 
will be light. About the usual acreage 
of potatoes, beans and corn. Much fod- 
der corn and other substitutes for hay 
being used. All kinds of fruit stay 
about one-half or more. The Concord 
grape crop in the Lake Keuka belt will 
be the lightest in 10 years, if reports 
are true, owing to defective wood. 

Union, Broome Co, July 7—Hay will 
be about half a crop. Oats are fair. 
Corn is very poor, about 50% of a crop. 
Potatoes are not very good. Wheat will 
be about half a crop. About one-tenth 
of a crop of apples may be expected. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, July 5—Rains 


EMPIRE 


E IS the ‘‘Champion Boy’’ of the State of Washington. 

His name is Harry Ireland. 

to the fact that he had in his pocket a check for $25 from 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


IS $25 is in addition to the regular commission he 
receives week after week for selling THE POST. 


ARRY is a hustler. 





of people who have instructed him to deliver THE POST for 
four consecutive weeks. 


PERSUADED several prominent business men to sign 
at the top of the sheet and their names influenced 
others to sign until the list became longer than he is tall. 


HIS is one of the many ways we have suggested to help 
It makes the work so easy 
that thousands of boys have taken it up. Some are making 
$10 to $15 a week after school hours. 


boys to sell THE POST. 


U can start in this business, at once, without capital. 
Send us your name and we will forward ro free copies, 
which you can sell at five cents each. This will supply 
capital for the next week’s order. 


$225 in Extra Cash 
Prizes Next Month 
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‘for boys who sell FIVE OR MORE COPIES weekly 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
519 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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too late to help some meadows. Pas- 
tures are fresh and cows are giving 
normal amount of milk. Oats, barley, 
peas and rye looking fine. Corn back- | 


ward and poor. Some still plowing and 


planting fodder corn, 

Ballston, Saratoga Co, July 7—Grass 
and all grains greatly improved by | 
rains. Corn very uneven and back- 
ward. Some not planted and more will ' 
have to be replanted. Rye a medium | 
crop. Fruit prospects fair. Apples 
about half an average crop, but very 
large and fair. Many cherries and 
plums but no peaches or pears. 


Manlius, Onondaga Cu, July 4— 
Drouth did not injure farmers much in 
this section, except to make a short- 
age in the hay crop and a delay in get- 
ting ground fitted for crops; also some 
injury to the strawberry crop, which 
was too far along to fully recover. 
There is a fine crop of cherries which 
are now ripening, and are very free 
from disease or harm from insects. 
Growers expect to harvest about 1000 
bus. The black aphis is working some 
on sweet cherry leaves, and farmers 
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LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 





A teriesend Churches. Address 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 


Y MONEY 


ays be made with one 
of our Steam Merry -go-rounds. 
Send for circulars of new 
, machines. Always on hand. 
Immediate shipment. 
NORMAN & EVANS, 
Lockport, N.Y. 


EST FENCE 


je at the actual cost of wire. 
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COLORADO 


The delightful country of health-giving, light, dry air 
a | inapiring scenery is the ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in good hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inexpen- 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one ht 
en route from Chicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed 
matter about Colorado will be sent free to ley 
addressing WB, ENISKERN, Passenger Traffic Man- 
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ager 0. & ’. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Shicarzo. 
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New. Piain Gaivenined. shew Ib 
wif ne Finis, Write for oor 

. No. ‘or 
tase ond FREE 100 PAGE carskog $31 
CARROLL IRON WKS. CHICAGO 














PORTRAIT 16 PAGES 
CATALOG ™ ty % 








The publishers wish to announce that they 


have just 


issued a new and revised edition 


of their 116-page illustrated catalog. The styl 


bas been much 


le 
improved and many rtraits 


of the most eminent scientists along the lines 
of agriculture and allied subjects have been 
added, including such authors as Thomas 


Shaw, W. A. 
W. Johnson, 


Henry, Herbeft Myrick, Samuel 


8. Fuller, L. H._ Bailey, 
Ww: 


Peter Henderson, Patrick Barry, 


cox, E, E. 
Eguzleston, 


it contains 


Rexford, C. L. Allen and Edward 


detailed description of the 


most recent and popular books covering every 
phase of agricultural and outdoor life, _pre- 


senting an un 


ature, the 


usual variety of available liter- 
dy of which will enable the 


reader to successfully cope with any intricate 
question that may present itself. This catalog 


is as essential 


to the progressive farmer's 


library as any other work of reference and 


will be sent 
4c in stamps to cover cost 


ll applying for it. Inclose 
: . of mailing 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY Fr 


52 eee 


Place, New York, N. 
uette Building, Chicago, I. 
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have had some trouble with curculio 
on plums, but aside from that there has 
been but very little injury from insects. 
Even potato bugs, which usually give 
considerable trouble on young tomato 
plants, are not nearly as numerous as 
usual. 

Against the Canal—American Agri- 
culturist has received the following let- 
ter from J. M. Ives, secretary Roches- 
ter chamber of commerce: ‘“‘We are 
pleased to learn that so influential a 
publication as American Agriculturist 
is against the barge canal. We truly 
believe that such a canal, if built, 
would be a back number and not only 
cost a vast amount of money, but hin- 
der the ship canal which in our opinion 
is the true solution of the problem.” 


MARYLAND. 
A Special Field Meeting of the 


Peninsula hort soc will be held on the 
farm of W. F. Allen near Salisbury in 
Wycomico Co some time during the first 
week in August. Mr Allen is an ex- 
tensive strawberry and cantaloupe 
grower, and it is planned to hold the 
meeting when cantaloupes are in their 
prime. He writes American Agricul- 
turist that the crops are not looking 
especially well on account of the cold, 
dry weather the early part of the sea- 
son, and excessive rains and unfavor- 
able weather recently. Cantaloupes 
grew more rapidly the first three days 
in July than they did during all the last 
two weeks of June. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








Waterford, Erie Co, July 6—The cab- 
bage acreage will be a third to a haif 
less than last year’s. Scarcity of plants 
is one reason. Soil in good condition. 


Union City, Erie Co, July 7—Hay crop 
will equal last year’s, which was light 
through this section. Late rains have 
been of great benefit. 

Meadville, Crawford Co, July 5—Hay 
prospect has brightened greatly since 
the rains, especially in new seeding. 
Old meadows light. With good harvest- 
ing conditions, 75 to 80% will be har- 
vested. 

Buffalo, Union Co, July 5—Haymak- 
ing is now in full biast, and the yield 
p acre is larger than last year. Cut- 
ting wheat has begun; it is coloring 
fast since the rainy spell ended. The 
crop will not be as good as was ex- 
pected. Two sales of fresh cows were 
held at Vicksburg recently, and prices 
ranged from $20 to $61. Corn is worth 
50c p bu, wheat 75c, oats 35c, young 
chickens 15c p lb, old 1lc, good calves 
6e ad w. Raspberries are plentiful, but 
cherries are scarce. There will be very 
few peaches, plums or pears, but ap- 
ples may be a fifth of a crop. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Erial, Camden Co, July 5—Crops in 
this section suffered greatly on account 
of drouth. Everything is backward and 
seeds hard to get up. Hay only 50% of 
average crop. Corn not looking very 
well. Potatoes looking well and a good 
crop is expected. A few peas yet to 
pick, and prices very high all season 
on most all farm truck. Peach crop 
only 25% of former years. The drop is 
now over, and what fruit is left will 
be very fine. Strawberry crop was a 
complete failure, as the berries all 
cooked on the vines for want of rain. 


Clark, Union Co, July 4—Weeds are 
growing in all crops, with no show for 
cultivation. Corn fields have not been 
cultivated at all. Potatoes and all 
crops, especially on low ground, in bad 
shape, owing to excessive wet. Outlook 
for all crops not very bright. Hay was 
knocked out by drouth and now the ex- 
cessive wet has injured the oats crop, 
and there is not much show for either 
straw or grain. Apples the only crop 
in flourishing condition, but trees are 
more or less covered with lice. 

Flemington, Hunterdon Co, July 5— 
Hay now looks like a half crop owing 
to the rains. Corn came up very un- 
evenly, much corn to plant yet, the 
ground having been so wet farmers 











BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
They enrich the earth. 
[3] 


fertilizers. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


could not get on to plant or to tend 
what is up. There are no cherries in 
this section. There will be many ber- 
ries, especially blackberries. Wheat is 
good; also oats look as if they would be 
a heavy crop. 

Cranberry Bloom Is Late, according 
to Sec Rider, of the American cran- 
berry growers’ assn, writing from Ham- 
monton. No serious mishaps to the 
crop in the state so far. Set of fruit 
depends on the weather during early 
part of July. 


Stillwater, Sussex Co, July 5—Oats 
have improved very much. Corn is 
small. Large amount of fodder corn 
being planted. Farmers and milkmen 
are putting in their winter feed. A 
large amount of wet brewery grains is 
now being stored away. Winter wheat 
and rye bid fair for good yield. Straw- 
berry crop was nearly a failure. Rasp- 
berries and blackberries bid fair to be 
large crops. Apple crop a total failure. 


LONG ISLAND. 

Melville, Suffolk Co, July 5—Grass 
coming on finely. There will be about 
two-thirds of a crop of hay. Rye get- 
ting down badly. Wheat very small. 


Oats looking’ well Potatoes look- 
ing fine. Corn very small; _ pros- 
pect for a full crop very poor. Some 


pickles planted; the acreage planted in 
these will be large. Cabbage about half 
set out. Apples plentiful, but very few 
pears or cherries. Peaches a light crop. 
Old hay very scarce and high. 
Riverhead, Suffolk Co, July 5—Pota- 
toes looking very well. Corn very back- 
ward. Cauliflower plants growing very 
slowly. Some have set out, but the ma- 
jority will be late. Hay crop fairly 
good. Wheat and rye beginning to turn. 


What the Granges Are Doing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Warren county Pomona held a rousing 
two days’ meeting in June, with most 
encouraging results. Practical timely 
questions of great value and help to 
Patrons were ably discussed, among 
which were the following: Is organized 
labor beneficial to the farmers? What 
is the cheapest and best way of con- 
structing a road that will meet the re- 
quirements of the new road law? How 
can a farmer raise the same kind of 
potatoes on the same farm for 30 years 
and keep them in the same condition? 
The degree was conferred on a large 
class. It was decided to hold the an- 
nual picnic at Youngsville, in August, 
under the auspices of the state grange, 
which will also furnish the literary 
speaker for that occasion. 

NEW YORK. 

Steuben county Pomona conferred the 
degree on 44 candidates at its last meet- 
ing. Next meeting will be in Septem- 
ber with Savona. 

Deputy Fred Shepherd of Lawrence- 
ville has this year organized 13 
granges, nine in St Lawrence county, 
two in Clinton and one each in Essex 
and Franklin. 

Chautauqua county granges are much 
interested in a grape and grange day 
at the county fair to be held in Sep- 
tember. They will compete for several 
prizes offered by the fair associatiot. 
for the best exhibits of grapes and 
other fruits. 

Littleton Falls recently initiated 62 
candidates. 

The granges of New York state are 
putting up a great fight against the 
proposed expenditure of $101,000,000 for 
the Erie canal. The Pomonas are unan- 
imous in their opposition, as are almost 
all the subordinate granges. Marcy, 
of Oneida county, is said to be one of 
a few granges which favors the expen- 
diture. Columbia county Pomona has 
apportioned the county, by voting dis- 
tricts, among the subordinate granges 
which will carry on the fight in theii 
respective districts against the pro- 
posed expenditure. 

The various Chautauqua granges are 
being addressed this summer by John 
W. Spencer, of Cornell, in the inter- 
ests of more and better fruit culture. 

Wayne county Pomona has passed 
resolutions unanimously condemning 
the action of the board of supervisors 
in increasing salaries and pledging 
every member of the grange to help 
defeat the renomination of every mem- 
ber of the present board, irrespective of 
party. The expenses of the board have 
increased 70% in five years, 





Monpay, July 6, 1903. 

At New York, last week with liberal 
receipts of beeves on Wednesday and 
Friday there was a sharp decline on 
steers and fat bulls, closing sales 25 to 
30c lower than at the opening of the 
week. Bologna bulls and cows held up 
fairly well. There was a slow trade 
in milch cows, but prices were not low- 
er. Sales were at $23@50 p head for 
common to choice cows, calf included. 
On Wednesday, with continued heavy 
receipts, calves were completely de- 
moralized, veals dropping 1 to 1.25, and 
buttermilks 50@75ic lower. The down- 
ward tendency continued up to the 
close of the week. 

With somewhat diminished receipts 
of cattle on Monday of this week, sales 
were effected more easily, but there 
was no advance in values. The 38 cars 
offered, mainly steers, were about all 
taken by the city trade. On a light 
supply good veals partially recovered 
from the break in prices before record- 
ed, selling 50c to 1 higher than last 
Friday; common veals and buttermilks 
not quotably higher. Good to choice 
1200@1425-lb steers crossed the scales 
at $4.95@5.30 p 100 lbs; ordinary to fair 
1050@1175-lb steers at 4.40@4.85; bulls 
at 2.75@4; cows at 1.50@3.65, with no 
choice cows offered: veals at 4@6.75, a 
few tops at 7@7.25; buttermilks at 
2.50@3. 

Sheep and lambs with some slight 
fluctuations held up last week until the 
finish on Thursday; on Friday sheep 
ruled dull and lambs fell off 10@25c. 
On Monday of this week with moderate 
arrivals (65 cars on sale), good handy 
sheep were 10@25c higher; heavy sheep 
selling more freely on some eall for 
export; good to choice lambs 10@l15c 
higher; common and medium grades 
were active, but only steady. Sheep 
sold at $2.50@4.50 p 100 Ibs; lambs at 
§.25@6.90; extra prime at 7; culls at 
.25; few state and Pa lambs at 5.25@ 
6.50. 

Hogs stiffened a trifle on Wednesday 
of last week and were rated very firm 
at the close. Monday of this week 
prices dropped 20 to 25c. The 800 hogs 
offered, mainly New York state hogs, 
sold at 6.35@6.40 p 100 lbs, with choice 
pigs fairly quotable at 6.50. 

Trade in horses has been extremely 
dull the past week, with small chance 
for improvement, owing to the warm 
weather. Green horses cannot. stand 
the heat, and are not wanted. All kinds 
of horses are quoted $10 per head lower 
than last month. 

At Pittsburg, 180 loads of cattle were 
received Monday of this week, 55 more 
than the same day last week. There 
was a decline in sale prices, which were 
as follows: 

Extra, 1450-1609 ibe $5 00@5 25 Poor to good bulls $2 65@4 10 
Good, 1200-1300 lbs 475@5 60 Poor to good cows 2 40@3 90 
Fair, 990-1100 Iba 5470 Herfers, 700-1000 lbs 3 4°@4 50 
Common, 700-900 lbs 2 6544 25 Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat 3253 4) Veal calves 5 00@7 00 

‘at oxen 200@440 Cows & springers, 16 00@48 ‘0 

Fifty loads of hogs arrived. Heavy 
$6@6.05 p 100 lbs, medium  6.20@6.25, 
heavy Yorkers 6.25@6.30, light Yorkers 
6.35@6.40, pigs 6.40@6.45. Values of sheep 
were lower. Sheep 3@4.35 p 100 Ibs, 
lambs 4@6.25 

At Buffalo, the market was dull and 
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declines were recorded in values of 
cattle, hogs and sheep. Prime and 
shipping’ steers $4.60@5.16 p 100 


Ibs; butchers’ steers 3.80@4.55, stock- 
ers and feeders 3.90@4.15, milch cows 
2.15@4.45. There was a fairly active 
demand for veal calves which were 
steady at about 6.25. Except for pigs 
the call for hogs was slow. Pigs 6.40 
p 100 Ibs, Yorkers 6.10@6.15, mixed 6.05 
@6.10, heavy 6@6.10. There was little 
request for sheep. Lambs 5.75@6.25 p 
100 Ibs, fair 5.25@5.75, culls 4@4.75, year- 
lings 4.25@4.50, sheep 3.75@4, wethers 
4.25@4.50, ewes 3.50@3.65. 





Tobacco Notes. 


Tobacco prospects in Md, N Y and Pa 
have greatly improved since the advent 
of warm weather. In Md, the entire 
crop is now in the field and stands are 
everywhere reported to be good. The 


crop needs working badly and more 
fine weather is desired. Little com- 
plaint has been received of worms. 


Transplanting is completed in N Y and 
rapid growth is being made. In Pa, 
plants are small but thrifty and are 
making fair progress. The early 
planted fields are looking well and more 
sunshine and warm weather will work 
a great improvement. On account of 
rains and cold weather, conditions for 
several weeks were not as favorable 
for the growing crop as they might 
have been, 
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Sale of Milk Announced. 





NEW COMPANY, TO BE KNOWN AS THE 
PEOPLE’S PURE MILK COMPANY, TO TAKE 
OVER THE MILK OCTOBER 1 NEXT—DE- 
TAILS OF THE PLAN. 

The representatives of the F S M P 
A have fairly launched their contract 
with the new company to handle the 
milk shipped to New York city. The 
latter is the People’s pure milk com- 
pany. This highly important step was 
taken at the called meeting of the F § 
M P A at Binghamton Wednesday of 
last week. The sales committee, 
Messrs Snell, Aiken and Latimer, pre- 
sented the signed agreement to the 100 
delegates present, representing all parts 
of the five states territory, and the lat- 
ter heartily indorsed it. The agree- 
ment provides for the sale of milk to 
the new company for a term of five 
years, at certain fixed prices, as noted 
in detail below. 

The meeting was called primarily to 
consider the agreement just mentioned, 
signed by J. C. Latimer, I. L. Snell and 
F. B. Aiken, attorneys for the five 
States association, and the Pecple’s pure 
milk company (known hereafter as P 
PM C). Ata preliminary meeting of 
the directors after the contract had 
been carefully considered, the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously: 


“Resolved, That we have implicit confidence in 
the oftice:s of the central associatic n; they have 
proved by their diligence and untiring efforts in our 
behalf to be worthy of our confidenc« We wish 
to extend to them our thanks and appreciat’on for 
the hard work and personal sacrifices they have 
made, whereby we, as milk producers, have secured 
an advance in the price of milk. We realize and 
appreciate the work dene by our sales committee 


in perfecting a company which purposes to buy 
our milk and pay for same; and that we stand 
by our sales committee and the People’s pure milk 
company as against the present dealers as now 
organized, 

We accept the report of our sales committee and 
approve and iatify the contract with the People’s 
pure milk company; and that we, as directors, 
pledge ourselves to assist in seeing that the con- 
tracts are at once ratitied by all local sections 
organized and all sections now unorganived which 
are shipping or producing milk, in the New York 
city territory. That the executive committee is 
requested and authorized to extend the work of 
this association into any new territory opened to 
the New York city trade, and establish local sec- 
tions of the F S M P A; and that as local see- 
tions are organized the members be asked to sign 
and ratify the contract. 

At the general meeting at the court 
house, Pres Ira L. Snell said their com- 
mittee was ready to report and called 
upon J. C. Latimer to take up the 
agreement signed by the committee 
and lay it before the association. He 
went over each section with much care, 
The agreement is as follows: 

THE TERMS OF THE AGREEMENT. 

Agreement, made and entered into May 14, 1903, 
by all_of the milk producers represented by | Jona- 
than C. Latimer, Ira L. Snell and Frank B. Aiken, 
their attorneys in fact, parties of the first part, 
and the People’s pure milk company, a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws of the 
state of New York, party of the second part, 
witnesseth : 

Whereas, the parties of the first part have given 
their several powers of attorney to their above- 
named attorneys in fact, authorizing and empower- 
ing said attorneys to contract for them in relation 
to the subject matter of this agreement: and, 
whereas, said parties of the first part produce, and 
will deliver under the terms of this agreement, 
about 20,000 cans of milk per day to said party of 
the second part; now, therefore, in consideration 
of the premises and of one dollar by each of the 
parties hereto in hand paid to each of the other 
parties hereto, the receipt whereof is hereby ac- 
knowldged: ; 

1—Said parties of the first part hereby severally 
agree to sell and deliver to said party of the 
second part, its successors or assigns, all of the 
milk produced from the cows owned or controlled by 
them severally, except milk used in their. homes, 
for a term of five years, beginning October 1, 
1905, at the following prices, to wit: 

THE AGREED PRICE BY MONTHS. 

For all milk delivered in January in each year 
the price shall be 3 4-8 cents per quart; February, 
3 3-8: March, 3 1-8; April, 3; ay, 2 5-8; June, 
2 1-8; July, 2 3-8; August, 2 6-8; September, 3; 
October, 3 1-8; November, 3 3-8; December, 3 5-8, 

The party of the second part may increase or 
decrease the price of milk for any one or more 
months during any year beginning October 1, pro- 
vided the yearly average as above stated sha be 
maintained. After October 1, 1905, there shall be 
an increase of the cash price per quart ag herein 
stated of 1-4 cent per quart without ar allowance 
of stock, making the yearly average 2 78 cents per 
quart in cash. 

2—Parties of the first part severally agree that 
they will deliver said milk to the part} of the 
second part, its successors or assigns, at the milk 
shipping station where said milk is now received, 
or at the milk shipping station most convenient 
to said parties of the first part. 

3—Said parties of the first part hereby severally 
further agree that the party of the sccond part, 
its successors or assigns. may retain from the 
purchase price to be paid for said milk as herein- 
before stated, for two years from October 1, 1903, 
3-8 cent per qnart, and apply two-thirds of said 
amount on account of the purchase and payment 
by each of said parties of the first part of non- 
assessable 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
at par, and one-third of said amount on account 
of the purchase and payment by each of said 
parties of the first part of full-paid non-assessab'e 
common stock, at par, the preferred capital stock 
of said party of the second part being $10,099.90 
and the common capital stock of said party of the 
second part being $15,000,000. 

4--Said parties of the first part hereby severally 
subscribe for as many shares of said preferred and 
common capital stock as 2-8 and 1-8 of 1 cent per 
quart, retained as aforesaid, will pay for respective- 




















ly; but it is expressly understood and agreed that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed as im- 
posing upon the parties of the first part any 
liability or obligation whatsoever in relation to said 
stock, except to pay for the same as herein pro- 
vided. 

5-sSaid party of the second part shall not be 
obliged to allot, sell or deliver to said parties of 
the first part under the foregoing provisions, more 
than $2,000,000 par value of its preferred capital 
stock and $1,000,000 par value of its common capital 


stock 


6—Said parity of the second part further agrees 
to pay for all of the milk delivered to it heie- 
under in cash, except the 3-8-cent per quart to be 


retained in payment for stock as hereinbefore stated. 
The cash payments shall be made monthly on or 
before the tenth day of each month for all milk 
delivered the month previous, accompanied by a 
statement showing the amount of stock earned by 
each purchaser. 

7—Said party of the second part hereby further 
agrees that in case any of the parties of the first 
part desire at any time to pay cash for their 
proportion of said preferred and common stock, 
the amount to be agreed upon between the purchaser 


and said party of the second part, said parties or 
any of them so paying for said stock shall have 
said stock issued to them at once, and they shall 
thereafter receive for their milk the full price as 


herein specified, in cash. 

Said party of the second part further agrees 
to receive and cool said milk at all points where 
it is now received, and to furnish each and several 


the parties of the first part cans in which to bring 


said milk to the station, and to wash all cans, 
free of expense to the parties of the first part. 
9—It is hereby mutually agreed that when milk 


weight, 100 pounds 
48 quarts 


station by 


is received at any 
as equal to 


of milk shall be considered 
of milk. 

10—It is hereby further mutually agreed that the 
prices of milk hereinbefore mentiened are basec 
upon the freight paid on milk brought from what 
is known as the “long haul territory,’” and all 
milk from territory inside of said ‘‘long haul terri- 
tory’’ or zone, shall be allowed the benefit of the 
difference in freight rates, 

1l—It is hereby further mutually agreed that when 
any milk shipping station is owned by one or more 
of the parties of the first part, other things being 
equal, it: shall be used in preference to any other 
station, 

12—It is hereby further mutually agreed that none 
of the parties of the first part shall be held liable 
account of the non-delivery of 


for damages on 

milk under this contract, so long as he produces 
no milk. - = 
13—Should any of the parties of the first part 
fail to keep their stables or cows in a prope 
sanitary condition, or do or permit to be done 
anything that would render the milk unhealthful 
or unfit for use, or fail to comply with any of 


the requirements of law, or any regulation of the 
board of health, then and in that event the party 


of the second part, its successors or assigns, may 
refuse to receive any pay for such milk: and if 
such default or failure to comply with the for 


going conditions shall be continued by any of said 
parties of the first part, then at the option of the 


paity of the second part, all rights under this 
agreement may be canceled and terminated 

14—It is hereby further mutually greed = that 
nothing herein contained shall be considered in 


any way to be a personal contract or obligation of 


said Jonathan C. Latimer, Ira Snell or Frank 
B. Aiken, or any of them, nor shall they be held 
personally liable for any failure or refusal of any 
of the parties of the first part, for whom they 


act, to perform any part of this agreement, or for 
any errors or mistakes of law or of fact in or on 
account of the powers of attorney and list of said 
parties of the first part for whom they act, or 
for anything growing out of this contract. | 

In witness whereof, said parties of the first part, 


by their attorneys in fact, have hereunto set their 
hands and affixed their seals the day and year 
first above written, and said party of the second 


part has caused this instrument to be executed in 
its name, by its president and treasurer, under its 
corporate seal, the day_and year first above written 
—Signed, Jonathan C. Latimer, Ira L. Snell, Frank 
B. Aiken; People’s pure milk company, by Ez a 
A. Tuttle, president, and John C, Kelley, treasurer, 

This agreement was unanimously ac- 
cepted by the association. Printed 
forms were given to the delegates for 
ratification in the various sections. 
Other copies can be gotten by writing 
Sec H. T. Coon, Homer, N Y. Special 
meetings will be called and the general 
form will be signed on blank in printed 
circular. These contracts are to be re- 
turned as soon as possible to J. C. Lat- 
imer, Tioga Center, N Y. Farmers are 
urged by the directors to take hold of 
this in their respective sections at once, 
and push the matter. A special mass 
meeting will be held at Lowville, N Y, 
July 14. All interested are invited to 
attend. A splendid program will be ar- 
ranged. For information write Hon H. 
J. Sherwood, Lowville, N Y, or D. C. 
Markham, Port Lyden, N Y. 

After the association had adopted the 
form of agreement, Messrs Latimer, 
Aiken and Snell were given a hearty 
vote of th_aks. Mr Snell appealed to 
the secretaries of local branches to get 
out at once and co-operate in this work. 
He said the co-operative creameries 
now represent about $1,000,000. If pro- 
ducers take $3,000,000 of the stock in the 
”’ PMC, they at once become a pow- 
évful factor, because they also own the 
cows and the farms on which they are 


kept. J. B. Wells of Goshen, Orange 
county, N Y, was present. He is an 
old-time milk producer, dealer, mer- 


chant, etc. In fact, he has been through 
all phases of the. business, and is now 
a member of the New York milk ex- 
changes. He expressed his surprise at 
the power the association shows at 
present, and thought that farmers were 
nearer together in this matter of co- 
operation than ever before. 

Speaking of the Orange county and 


New Jersey sections, or the 26 cent 
zone, Mr Sawdey said he hoped pro- 
ducers there would soon throw their 
influence and forces with the associa- 
tion, Some _ surprising facts were 


brought out relative to the comparative 
co-operative 
[3] 


earnings of creameries. 





THE 


Some of these will be quoted in these 
columns next week; crowded out here, 
for lack of space. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 


The co-operative creameries associa- 
tion was called to order at the Arling- 
ton hotel by Pres D, C. Markham. The 
report of the advisory committee was 
asked for and B. A. Capron of Boon- 
ville said 41 applications for member- 
ship had been received. On motion of 
W. V. Ranger the name of the various 
associations was called, and the dele- 
gate representing each answered. There 
were 28 regularly appointed delegates, 
representing as many different organ- 
izations. At the suggestion of Prof W. 
G. Johnson of American Agriculturist, 
Pres Markham ruled that only the 28 
regular delegates should have the right 
to vote in perfecting the permanent or- 
ganization. The list of charter members 
follows, those marked * not represented: 
CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE FIVE STATES MILK 

PRODUCERS’ CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES 
ASSOCIATION. 

*Almeda Creamery company, Almeda, N Y; Black 
River Valley and Cream company, Greig, N Y; 
Koonville Milk and Cream company, Boonville, N 
Y; *Cold Spring Co-operative Creamery company, 
Roxbury, N Y; Delaware Valley Creamery company, 
Roxbury, N Y¥; Delhi Co-operative Dairy company 
Delhi, N Y¥; Deruyter Co-operative Milk Producers*® 
association, Deruyter, N Y; Earlville Milk Produc- 
eis’ association, Earlville, N_Y; Eaton Cold Spring 





Dairy company, Eaton, N Y; *Elgin of Catskills 
Creamery company, Kellys Corners, N ; Hol- 
land Patent Milk and Cream company, Holland 


Patent, N Y; *Hamden Co-operative Creamery com- 
pany, Hamden, N_Y; Kenwood Valley Dairy com- 
pany, Kenwood, N Y; Lebanon Milk Producers’ 
association, Lebanon, N Y; Poolville Milk Produec- 
ers’ association, Poolville, N Y:; Port Leyden Milk 
and Cheese company, Port Leyden, N Y:; Smithboro 
Dairy association, Smithboro, N Y; *Stamford Co- 
operative Creamery company, Stamford, N Y; Stitt- 
ville Co-operative Milk and Cream company, Stitt- 
ville, N Y; Riverside Jersey Creamery, Granton, N 
Y; Rock Spring Creamery company, Kelsey, N Y: 
Union Creamery company, Beerston, N ¥: Smyrna 
Creamery association, Smyrna, N Y, Hamilton Milk 
and Cream company, Hamilton, N Y: *Sheds Cor- 
ners Co-operative Milk association, Sheds, N_ Y, 
Elgin Dairy association, Great Bend. Pa; *Windsor 
Creamery company, Windsor, Y: *Thompson 
Creamery company, Thompson, Pa; *Dryden Cream- 
ery company, Dryden, N Y; Fremont Center Elgin 
Creamery company, Fremont Center, N Y; *Wor- 
cester Creamery company, Worcester, N Y: Che- 
mung Creamery company, Chemung, N Y: Clinton 
Co-operative. Creamery company, Clinton, N_Y; 
*Kirkwood Dairy company, Langdon, N Y: *Win- 
wood Dairy association, Limited, Winwood, Pa; 
Tioga Dairy company, Tioga Center, N Y: *Tunnell 
Creamery company, Tunnell, N Y; Lyons Falls Milk 
and Cream company, Lyons Falls, N Y; Rock Valley 
Elgin Creamery company, Rock Valley, N_ Y: 
Little York Pure Milk association, Little York, N 
Y; Apulia Creamery company, Apulia, N Y; Mont- 
rose Dairy company, Montrose, Pa. 

After the adoption of the constitu- 
tion the last named company was add- 
ed, thus making 42 in all. 

The chair called attention to the fact 
that a committee on constitution and 
by-laws, consisting of J. C. Latimer, 
William M. Peck and F. H. Thompson 
appointed at the last meeting, was 
ready to report. Mr Latimer read the 
report, which was received, discussed 
(some of it sharply) section by section, 
and finally adopted as a whole. It is 
presented herewith: 

CONSTITUTION CREAMERIES’ 
ARTICLE Il. 

Name—The Five States Milk Producers’ Co-opera- 
tive creameries association. 

Object—To secure combined action of the co- 
operative creameries of the milk products so as 
the better to assist the Five States Milk Produce s’ 
association, in promoting reforms and changes in 
the production and handling of milk necessary to 
secure fair end living prices for milk and its prod- 
ucts, to prevent the waste and evils of a shipment 
of surplus milk to the markets and to insure pure 
healthful milk to the consumer. 


ARTICLE Il. 


Membership—Any co-operative creamery associa- 
tion or company represented by a delegate at th 
adoption of this constitution and paying the mem- 
bership fee of five dollars shall be deemed and rec- 
ognized as a member of this association. Any other 
co-operative creamery association or creame.y may 
become a member by adopting a resolution by its 
proper officers or representative requesting admis- 
sion to membership and forwarding the same duly 
authenticated with five dollars, the membership 
fee, to the secretary of this association. 

ARTICLE III. 

Representation—Each co-operative creamery asso- 
ciation or company member of this association, who 
shall have paid its dues, shall be entitled to one 
vote at any annual or called meeting of this asso 
ciation, and may represented by one or more 
delegates as it may see fit, 

ARTICLE IV. 
Officers—The officers of this association shall be a 






ASSN, 


president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
who shall hold office for one year or until their 
successors are elected, and perform the duties 


usually assigned to them; the treasurer is to furnish 
a $1500 bond. 
ARTICLE V. 

Meetings—Annual meetings of the association shall 
be held in Binghamton, N Y, on the third Wednes- 
day in October of each-year. At which time the 
officers of the association shall be elected to serve 
for one year, or until their successors be elected 
and such cther business as may come before the 
association shall be transacted. Special meetings 
may be held on call of the president or secretary 
en written request of at least three members of the 
executive committee. Due notice of each meeting 
shall be given to each member at least seven days 
before the time set for the meeting, which shall not 
be held later in the week than Thursday. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Executive committee—At each annual meeting a 
board of trustees of seven shall be elected who shall 
have charge of the affairs and business of the 
association, but always subject to the direction and 
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control of the association at any annual or called 
meeting, 

ARTICLE VII. 

This constitution may be amended 
at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of a!l 
the members. And at any special meeting by a 
four-fifths vote of all the members. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Board of trustees- The officers and board of trus- 
tees elected and committees appointed at the meet- 
ing adopting this constitution’ shall hold office uuatil 
the first annual meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

Section 1—The annual dues of each member of 
this association shall be tive dollars, to be paid 
to the treasurer on or before each annual meeting. 

Sec 2—A majority in number of the members 
present at any annual or specially called meeting 
(provided there is over One-half of the membership 
present), shall control in voting upon all matters, 
except as ctherwise piovided in tue constitution 
and by-laws. ” 

Sec 3—Vacancies occurring in 
may be filled by the board of 
approval by the association at any 
cial meeting. 

Sec i—The actual expenses of the officers, board 
of trustees and members of committees while en- 
gaged in the business of the association shall be 
paid out of the funds in the hands of the treasurer 
after an itemized bill for the same has been audited 
by the finance committee, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec 5—A finance committee of three (neither of 
whom shall be president, secretary nor treasurer of 
the association), shall be appointed by the president, 
who shall pass upon all hills presented again.t tle 
association; and the treasurer shall pay only such 
bills as are approved in writing by a majority of 
said committee. 

Sec 6—The order of business at any annual or 
special meeting, unless otherwise ordered by vot», 
shall be Koll call, reading of minutes of previous 
meeting. reports of officers, appointment of rev 
committees, reports of committees, unfinished busi- 
ness, new business, miscellaneous business, adjourn- 


Amendments 


ottice or committee 
trustees subject to 
aunual Oo. spe- 


ment. 
Sec 7—These by-laws may be amended at avy 
meeting by a majority vote of all the members of 


the association. 

The temporary chairman appointed a 
nominating committee of seven on mo- 
tion of H. T. Coon, resulting in the 
following election of officers: President, 
D. C. Markham of Port Leyden, N Y; 
vice-president, R. S. Searles: secretary, 
William Hunt of Great Bend, Pa; treas- 
urer, O. G. Sawdey; trustees, J. C. Lat- 
imer, W. M. Peck, B. A. Capron, J. W. 
Ross, O. P. Moore, A. D. Warren and 
M. H. Kingsley: finance committee, B. 
Lounsberry, William Hymers and F. 
H. Thompson. The meeting then ad- 
journed to the front steps of the court 
house, and a group picture of the dele- 
gates who remained was taken by 
American Agriculturist. 

A resolution was passed requesting 
the P P M €C to allow the producers a 
representation of three members on the 
board of directors. 

———_<>—_—___—_—— 


« 
The Milk Market. 

The fine pastures following the rains 
increased the supplies of milk at New 
York very materially last week. Though 
the hot days brought on a big demand, 
the exchange people declared that they 
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still had to deal with an enormous sur- 
plus, and would not think yet awhile 
of changing the present price of 2\4c 
Pr qt. West of the Hudson, the plat- 
form surplus sold at an average of 
$1.15 p can of 40 qts, freight included. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans in the city for the week ended 
July 4 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 

PMA err 3,695 
Susquehanna ............ 16,646 546 
WERE BINGO oc ccscccnccss 15,000 1,240 
Lackawanna ............ 36,815 1,790 
N Y Central (long haul) 36,150 1,680 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 10,140 108 
oo re rn 3,482 
Lehigh Valley .......... 17,720 210 
Homer Ramsdell line... 6,250 175 
New Haven ............. 6,600 _— 
Other sources ........... 5,900 140 
| PRR, 13,066 
Daily average ....... . 31,012 1,866 
Ramen GUE in oe cok te 212,759 10,995 





The Cheese Market at Utica. 


Utica, N Y, July 6—The biggest break 
of the season in the price of cheese 
occurred to-day. Last week nearly 
everything was quoted at 10c, to-day 
everything is 914c, and weak at that. 
The New York market is quoted at 10c, 
with a prospect of its going lower. 
The fact is that more cheese is being 
made nowadays, because many of the 
stations are unable to dispose of their 
milk as such and are obliged to make 
it up into cheese. During the last week 
feed has been so good that the yield 
of milk has actually increased in 
some places, although in others it has 
shrunk on account of the sudden ap- 
pearance of flies in great numbers. 

Following are the sales of the day: 
Large colored, 2286 bxs at 9c. Large 
white, 960 at 91%4c. Small white, 688 at 


Sec. Simiall colored, 3972 at 9%c. Con- 
ditional sales 1800 bxs. Total, 9706, 


against 8108 one year ago. 
Sales of butter are 12 pkgs at 20%c, 
13 at 21%c, and 20 at 21%c. 
i CO 


The Md tobacco crop has been trans- 
planted and is making steady growth. 
Worms, which caused considerable 
bother at the beginning of the season, 
do not appear to be doing any damage. 
Full stands are the rule. The wet 
weather made it difficult to cultivate 
the crop to any extent and growers 
had some trouble through fields becom- 
ing quite grassy. With the improve- 
ment in the weather this difficulty has 
been largely overcome, 























ARMSTRONG 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FPAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
omeas | 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
Lead,” 
St. Louis. 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
= Ceveland, 
Salem, Mass. 
ben Buffalo. 
Louisville, 





BR @_AOU may have had occasion 
| | to use White Lead in one, 
two, three or five pound 
cans and found it unsatisfactory. 

If so, it was because it was not 
Pure White Lead, but some Mix- 
ture of Zinc and Barytes (princi- 
pally Barytes) labeled «White 
If you want Pure White 
Lead be sure the package bears 
one of the brands named in the list. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








@ There is no 
record of a 


FARQUHAR BOILER 
ever exploding. 


Grain Separators and 
ing outfit a farmer can buy. 


safety appliance. 


hi 
hres 
The Celebrated Ajax Th ng 
sizes from 4h. p. a have seats, foot brakes, and twg injectors. Provided wi 
arquhar Separators have every advan- 


ENCINES AND SEPARATORS 


The Farquhar threshing machinery is the perfected product of the pioneer manufacturers of 
Se T hing ‘Enctnes. Its the most durable and cheapest threshe 


es, made in 
every approved 


tage of capacity, thoroughness of separation, simplicity and 


durability. 
styles and sizes. 


seers part thoroughly tested. 
md for free catalogue of Engines, 


Made in all 


Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, ete. 








A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 


York, Pa. 
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The new Pacific cable was completed 
in time t» ce.ebrate the Fourth of July 
by sending a message around the world 
from New York and back. Pres Roose- 
velt sent a dispatch from his summer 
home at Oyster Bay, L I, to Pres Mac- 
kay of the cable company, the message 
encirciing the globe in just 12 minutes. 
The new cable will be of vast impor- 
tante to the commerce of the world, 
and will prove a powerful ally of the 
American navy. 





Pope Leo has been stricken with se- 
nile pneumonia, and he is hovering be- 
tween life and death. 





The growing practice of peonage in 
Georgia, Alabama and other southern 
states has been effectively checked by 
the punishment of some of the worst 
offenders. 





Native Hawaiians have gone on rec- 
ord as being opposed to immigration 
from the United States. 





As a result of the postal scandals, 
Pres Roosevelt has issued instructions 
that hereafter the extension of the ru- 
ral free delivery service shall be based, 
not on congressional district lines, but 
upon non-partisan state lines, and that 
new routes shall be apportioned accord- 
ing to the population, and not by po- 
litical favoritism. 





Over 200 miners in a coal mine at 
Hanna, Wyo, lost their lives last week 
by an explosion of firedamp. 


All of the powers having claims 
against the Chinese government, except 
the United States, have refused to ac- 
cept payment of the indemnity in silver 
and threaten to use vigorous measures 
to enforce the settlement. The Chinese 
minister of finance insists that his coun- 
try is financially embarrassed, yet it is 
claimed that enough money is squan- 
dered by the court of Pekin to pay 
double the amount of the indemnity. 








The schedule of taxes as preparea oy 
the state comptroller of New Jersey for 
the current year show that the state 
will receive over $3,000,000 this year in 
taxes from trusts, formed under its lax 
laws, besides $6,000,000 for charter fees. 





M Santos Dumont, the French aero- 
naut, has promised to bring his latest 
big airship to the St Louis exposition, 
if the suggested prize of $100,000 is of- 
fered. The ship will have a 60 horse 
power motor, and is expected to develop 
a speed of 50 miles an hour. 





Members of the directing boards of 
the levee districts of the lower Missis- 
sippi have been in conference at St 
Louis, considering vast improvements in 
the levees between Cairo and New Ore 
leans. The improvements outlined will 
cost $10,000,000, and congress will be 
asked for a libere! appropriation. 





The unprecedented emigration to the 
United States from all European points 
is attributed in large measure to schem- 
ing syndicates which are systematically 
at work in Italy, Russia, Roumania, 
Greece, Bulgaria and other southern 
European countries, promoting emigra- 
tion for the benefit of the steamship 
companies. To offset this work Com- 
missioner Sargeant of the bureau of 
immigration will ask for more rigid 
legislation from congress with which 
to enforce the immigration and contract 
labor laws, 





Sixteen big cotton mills at Fall River, 
Mass, are shut down because of the 
high price of raw cotton. The mill 
owners predict that 90% of all the spin- 
dles in the city will be idle half the 
time from now until October 1. No cot- 
ton has been bought by the Fall River 
mills at a price higher than 10 cents a 
pound. A number of large mills in the 
south are also closed for substantially 
the same reasons. 





Drouth and frosts have greatly dam- 
aged the Maine sweet corn crop, and it 
is estimated that it will be éess than 
40% of the average yield. 





The new yacht Reliance has proved 
her right to defend the America’s cup 
in the forthcoming international races 
by defeating the two older boats, Co- 
lumbia and Constitution. 





A monument will be dedicated this 
summer on the island of Cuttyhunk, 
just off the Massachusetts coast, south- 





west of Barnstable county, to com- 
memorate the first attempt of English- 
speaking people to settle in America. 
The monument is a tower-like structure 
made of rough native bowlders and will 
be an excellent landmark for passing 
vessels. 





Prospects and Prices. 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 

















Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 1903 ; 190 
Chicagu... | .75%| .76 | .50 | .75%%4/ .3914) .43% 
New York) .82%4) .81 57 71 554g 
Boston..... - — | 59%) .74%4) .47 | .63 
Toledo..... 75%) .80 | 50%) .65 | .40 | .47% 
St Louis...) .75 | .74 | 48 | 65%] .39 | .50 
Min’p’ls....| .82 | .79 | .47%/ .60 | .36%4| .50 
Liverpooi..! .92 | .89%4' .67 | .78 _— _ 
PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U S AND CANADA, 


Last wk Prev wk 1 yr ago 


Wheat, bu..17,459,000 18,460,000 19,760,000 
Corn, bu.... 5,967,000 5,410,000 5,687,000 
Oats, bu .... 4,555,000 2,048,000 1,565,000 


At Chicago, wheat has continued ex- 
tremely sensitive, the market showing 
frequent price variations, dependent 
largely upon weather and crop bulletins. 
Following the recent scare, which 
pushed up quotations several cents, the 
market reacted sharply, due to the cli- 
matic changes for the better. Bullish 
operators, however, continue to ring the 
changes on the critical period in the 
spring wheat area, on lateness of the 
season, etc. July wheat has sold large- 
ly around 76@78c p bu, tendency much 
of the time one of easiness, with Sept 
75@77ic. Winter wheat harvest is pro- 
gressing rapidly under generally favor- 
able weather conditions, and improve- 
ment is noted in the grain area of the 
middle states. 


Foreign markets have been only mod- 
erately active, and presented little nov- 
elty. Exports of wheat and flour from 
the Atlantic coast fair, but not especial- 
ly helpful to prices. Public stocks in 
this country are at the low level of 
the year. The cash demand for car lots 
showed an improvement, although little 
new wheat has appeared on the market. 
Recent sales of old No 4 red winter 
were at 70@72c p bu, No 3 do 75@7éc. 

The corn trade has been more inter- 
ested in crop progress than any other 
one thing. Prices showed no great va- 
riation and much of the time leaned 
toward easiness; July fairly active 
around 49%@50c pebu, Sept 49% @50tec. 
Dec, new crop delivery, 48%@49%c. Ev- 


THE LATEST 








MARKETS 


ery evidence of improvement in crop 
growth in the corn belt was hailed with 
satisfaction by all except the profes- 
sional bulls, who had more interest in 
scalping the market than anything else. 
Stocks of old corn are decreasing in 
this country and abroad, and cables 
showed moderate firmness. The ship- 
ping demand for old corn was fairly 
good, exports moderate. 

Not until July oats declined to 39c p 
bu last week was there much show of 
recovery in a heavy and unsettled mar- 
ket. The cereal was inclined to follow 
corn. While the oats crop has shown 
some improvement, many traders be- 
lieve the condition as a whole not favor- 
able, particularly in Ill, Neb and Ia. 
New oats, Sept delivery, were fairly 
active around 34c p bu. Cash demand 
was fair, chiefly on home account. No 
3 and No 3 white sold by sample at 
37@40c p bu. 

Rye was dull and inclined to weak- 
ness, No 2 free on board 53@54c p bu. 
Futures were neglected, Sept about 5lc. 

Midsummer dullness is developing in 
barley, hot weather restricting the sale 
of malting grades. These are quotable 
at 46@52c p bu, according to quality, 
market substantially steady; feed bar- 
ley 40@45c. 

Timothy was fairly active within a 
narrow range, market much of the time 
leaning to easiness, owing to the better 
condition of meadows at approaching 
harvest. Prime old timothy nominally 
$3.70 p 100 Ibs, new Sept or Oct 3.40@ 
3.45, clover neglected on the basis of 
9@9.50 p 100 lbs for prime new Oct de- 
livery. Other grass seeds nominal, hun- 
garian somewhere around 1@1.25 p 100 
lbs, millets 85¢c@1.25. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 














Cattle | Hogs Sheep 
Per100lbs | |_———_— 

| 1903 | 1902 | 1903! 1902 | 1903} 1°02 
Chicago.. .| £5.40] 8.50| $5.95)£7 90) $4.50) $4.50 
New York --| 5.50) 8 29) 6.50) 7.75) 5.00] 5.00 
PS ere 5 25) 8.15) 6.75, 7.90) 4.75) 4.50 
Kansas City,...| 5.10) 7 60) 5.85) 7.70; 5.00) 4.00 
Pittsburg ...... 550) 750) 6.60 7.60) 4.25] 5.00 








At Chicago, cattle in fairly good re- 
quest, but buyers held the advantage. 
Liberal receipts during the opening 
days of July, followed immediately 
upon a record breaking June, with a 
total supply of 303,000 cattle, some 94,- 
000 greater than receipts 1 yr ago. 
True, this abnormal supply was due 
in part to the disturbed conditions 
through a space of a fortnight at Kan- 
sas City and St Louis, yet salesmen 
have experienced difficulty in disposing 
of current offerings. For the first 6 
months of this year a total of 1,592,000 


cattle were received, an increase over 
a year ago of 248,000. Sheep increased 
during this period 85,000, but hogs fell 
off sharply, nearly 600,000 under the 
supply for the first half of 1902. 

Buyers of beef cattle wanted a good 
many but were inclined to select close- 
ly for eastern and export orders. A 
considerable number of choice beeves 
crossed the scales at $5.25@5.50, but 
the general run of steers went at 5.15 
downward to 4.25. Distillery fed cattle 
in fair supply, ordinary butcher stock 
dull, except at price concessions. Best 
feeding cattle in moderate demand but 
light stockers dull. Quotations are 
revised as follows: 





Fancy heavy steers...........$5.40@ 5.50 

Good to choice 1200 to 1400 lbs 4.75@ 5.30 

Inferior to medium 4.25@ 4.50 

Extra to fancy butcher cows. 4.00@ 4.25 

Fair to good butcher cows... 2.85@ 3.50 
4 


Common to extra butcher bulls 2.75@ 4.60 
COMMING BIGEK..cccccvesccceecss SOU Gene 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 lbs 4.25@ 4.60 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.00@ 3.85 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 5.50@ 6.00 
Milch cows, p head...........25.00@55.00 


bo bo bo 


Hogs showed a slight tendency to 
recover from recent depression, espe- 
cially choice light weights, which were 
in considerable favor around $5.90@6. 
Heavy packing and shipping hogs sold 
at 5.85@6.05, medium and_ butcher 
weights 5.75@5.90. Receipts were only 
moderate in number and a fair demand 
appeared. 
Choice fat 
considerable 


sheep and yearlings in 
favor, but heavy ewes 
dull and lower. The market as a whole 
wtihout important change. Western 
range stock are in large supply. Good 
to choice ewes $3.50@4, western and 
native sheep and yearlings 4.25@5, few 
straight wethers selling better than 
4.40. Lambs plentiful, prices covering 
a wide range, 3.75@4.25 for poor, up- 
ward to 6.25@6.50 for choice. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TR‘DE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotat‘ons fn 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce wil! sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Beans. 
At New York, the tone of the market 
was a little stronger with a steady feel- 
ing for choice small white beans, both 


domestic and foreign. Yellow eye 
were in demand. Choice domestic 
marrow $2.80@2.85 p bu, medium 2.27@ 


2.30, choice yellow eye 2.60, black turtte 
soup 2.60@2.70. 
Eggs. 
At New Yo~k, while the market was 
weak, there being but little demand, 











GRAPHIC GLIMPSE OF SPLENDID GRAIN FIELD IN MANITOBA 


This harvest scene represents a portion of the farm of S. Sparrow, near Verden, Man, together with the resi- 
dence of another successful grain grower, T. Brady. The province of Maritoha increased its wheat area from an 
average of 350,000 acres in the early 80’s, to over 2,000,000 acres now approaching harvest. 




















values showed almost no change. Near- 
by selected 19@19%c p doz, extras 181¢c, 
western 18@18%4c, southern 13%@l14c. 

At Boston, while there was no quot- 
able change in sale prices, the market 
was weak under increased _ receipts. 
Fancy nearby 22@23c p doz, eastern 
firsts 19@20c, Mich and O extra 17%@ 
18c, fresh gathered western léc. 

Fresh Fruits. 
York, southern 
in heavy supply and had 
when of attractive quality. 
and plums had a good outlet at firm 
prices. There was an active demand 
for currants, which were higher. Black- 


apples were 
a lively sale 
Peaches 


At New 


berries and raspberries sold well, but 
strawberries were weaker. Southern 
apples $1@2 p bbl, Md and Del 40@75c 
p crate, plums 1.50@2 p earrier, cherries 
20@45c p &-lb bskt, currants 5@8c p qt, 


strawberries 7@16c p qt, blackberries 3 
@10c, gooseberries 4@10c, huckleberries 
6@10c, raspberries 4@6c p pt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, tradirg was slow with 
no material.change in quotations, Win- 
ter red bran in 200-lb sacks $21 p ton, 
city bran 20, middlings 20@24, linseed 
oil meal 24.50@25. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings were plenti- 
ful and the tone of the market consid- 
erably easier. Prime new hay $1.20@ 
1.25 p ton, No 1 1.05@1.15, clover mixed 
gs0@s0c, long rye straw 85c@1, short rye, 
oat and wheat 35@45c. 

Potatoes. 
At New York, the market for new po- 


tatoes was a little weaker. Scarcely 
any old potatoes were offered, and 
prices were unc ertain. Southern Rose 
prime $1.75@2.50 p bbl, white Chili 1.50@ 
2.25, southern "seconds 1@1.25. 
Poultry. 

At New York, very little trading was 
done. There was a considerable accu- 
mulation in dealers’ hands. Light fowls 


and chickens were in moderate request, 


Prices for dressed poultry showed a 
considerable decline, as an effect of a 
slow demand. Nearby spring chickens 


15ec p Ib 1 w, scuthern l4e, fowls 12c, 
roosters 7%c, ducks 60@90c each, tur- 
keys 12c, broilers, 2 Ibs to pr, 40@45c p 
Ib d w, state broilers, 3 to 4 Ibs to pr, 
18@19c, fowls 12c, turkeys 13@15c. 

At Boston, receipts of live fowl were 
liberal, and sales rather slow. Ship- 
ments of dressed poultry were light. 


The market did not clean up very well, 
there being considerable accumulations. 
Fowls 121%4@138c p lb 1 w, broilers, 2 
lbs each, 14@1l5c, roosters 8c, choice 
fresh-killed fowls 14@1l5c, choice roast- 
ing chickens 30@35c, nearby broilers, 314 
to 4 Ibs to pr, 18@20c p lb, green ducks 
16@17c, choice large squabs $2.50 p doz, 
western iced turkeys 15c, fowls 13, broil- 
ers 14@18c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, onions were plentiful 

and values uncertain. Asparagus, cab- 


bage and cucumbers were lower, conse- 
quent upon free offerings and a slow 
trade. Green peas were steady for best 
quality. There was an excessive supply 
of tomatoes. Asparagus $1@3.50 p doz 
behs, carrots 1@1.25, celery 10@30c p 
doz, L I cabbage 5@7 p 100, cucumbers 
50c@1 p bskt, onions 1@2.10 p bag, peas 
1@2 p bu bskt, nearby radishes 75c@1 
p 100 bcehs, rhubarb 1.50@2, string beans 
75ce@1.25 p bskt, turnips 1@2 p 100 bchs, 
tomatoes 40¢c@1.25 p carrier. 


Wool. 

The market has been decidedly more 
active, due largely to the selling of old 
Mont and Ia wools and some sales of 
new Wyo wools. The goods were taken 
by both large and small consumers. 
Supplies of wool do not appear to be 
excessive and with a normal demand 
higher prices are possible. Sellers are 
making no concessions on new wools 
and the tone of the market is firm. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 

1903 .. 2014¢ 21 c¢ 20 c 
1902 ..22 @22%c 221%4@23 c 21%@22 c 
1901 ..19%@20 c 20 @20%c 18%@19 c 
During the week there has been a 


slight decline in prices on the leading 
markets. Sales have ruled firm at the 
lower quotations. A little buying for 
storage purposes has tended to prevent 
heavy accumulations. 

At New York, the market was well 
supplied and demand brisk, prices be- 
ing firm. Extra cmy 20%c p Ib, firsts 





THE LATEST 


1914@20c, dairy firsts 18144@19c, imita- 
tion ‘cemy 1814@19c. 

At Boston, the market was dull and 
unsettled after a decline in _ prices. 
There were accumulations of under- 
grade stock. Best cmy 2ic p Ib, firsts 
20c, dairy 19@20c, imitation cmy 17@ 
18l4c. 

New York—At Watertown, dairy 21c. 
—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22@23c, cmy 
prints 23@24c, dairy 20@22c.—At Albany, 
cmy prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19téc. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy tub 
2244@23c p lb, dairy 18@14c.—At Phila- 
delphia, cmy 21@22c. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 20144@22c p 
lb, dairy 14c.—At Cleveland, cmy extra 
21@21%se, dairy 15@17c.—At Columbus, 


cemy prints 21ic, dairy 14@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy 20@238c 
Pp lb. 

The Cheese Market. 

The demand for cheese has been 
light, as exporters have done but lit- 
tle business. On leading eastern mar- 
kets there have been considerable ac- 
cumulations. Prices have declined 
slightly. 

At New York, receipts liberal but 
demand rather light. Fancy small sold 
at 10%4c p lb, large colored 10%c, light 
skims 8%%c. 

At Boston, the demand was slack and 
stocks accumulated in spite of light re- 
ceipts. Extra N Y and Wis twins lic 
p Ib, firsts 10%4c, extra Vt twins 10%c 
Vt firsts 10%4c. 

New York—At Albany, cheddars 10@ 
11c p Ib, flats 9@10c.—At Syracuse, ched- 
€crs 11%@12c.—At Watertown, Ameri- 
can 14@15¢e.—At Rochester, cream 11%c. 

Pennsylvania — At Philadelphia, 
cream 10%@l1lc p lb, skims 7@9c.—At 
Pittsburg, flats 11%@12c, skims 10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cheddars 12c p 
lb, flats 12%c.—At Cincinnati, flats 11%c. 
—At Cleveland, cream 10@10%éc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cream 11% 
@11%c p lb, flats 11%@11c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 58@ 
59c p bu, cats 44@48c, middlings $21@ 





24 p ton, timothy hay 16@18.50. Eggs 21 
@22c p doz, fowls 11@12c p lb 1 w, 
chickens 18c. New potatoes 4.50@5 p 
bbl, tomatoes 2@2.25 p crate, rhubarb 
2 p 100 behs, radishes 75c@l. 

At Rochester, corn 60@62c p bu, oats 


40@44c, bran $20@22 p ton, middlings 20 
@22. Eggs lic p doz, fowls 12@138c p Ib 
l w, broilers 15@18c. Potatoes 85@90c p 
bu, peas 75c@1.15, tomatoes 1.25 p crate. 

At Syracuse, new potatoes $1.25 p bu, 
peas 1.75. Bran 21 p ton, middlings 22@ 
22.50, timothy hay 16@20, alfalfa 12@15. 
Eggs 18@20c p doz, fowls 12@14c p lb 
1 w, chickens 16@i7c. Currants 8@10c 
p qt. 

At Watertown, oats 45@50c p bu, 
wheat 75@78c, timothy hay $15@16 p 
ton, middlings 23. Eggs 16@17c p doz, 
fowls 10c p lb 1 w, broilers 16c. Pota- 
toes 75@80c p bu, peas 1@1.25. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 
phia, new potatoes $2@2.25 p bu, bran 
19@19.75 p ton, timothy hay 2122. Eggs 
17c p doz, fowls 13%@l4c p lb 1 w, spring 
chickens 20@22c. 

At Pittsburg, No 2 red wheat 75@ 
76c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 56@57c, No 
2 white oats 481%,.@44c, timothy hay $17.50 
@19 p ton, middlings 19@21. Eggs 17% 
@18c p doz, fowls 11@12c p lb 1 w, 
spring chickens 14@l5ic. Potatoes 90@ 
95c p bu, peas 2@2.25 p hamper, beets 
25@30c p doz bchs, asparagus 65@75c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 
55% @56c p bu, oats 46@47c, timothy hay 
$20@21.50 p ton, bran 18@20.50, middlings 
21. Eggs 15%@1é6c p doz, fowls 13c p lb 
l w, chickens 16@18c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, good to best 
steers $6.50@7 p 100 lbs d w, veal calves 
7@8, best heavy hogs 6.50@7, spring 
lambs 8@9. Fowls 10%ec p 1b 1 w, spring 
chickens 15c, eggs 15c p doz. Corn 50c 
p bu, oats 40c, bran 18 p ton, mid- 
dlings 19. 

At Cleveland, eggs 164%@lic p doz, 
chickens 9%@10c p 1b 1 w, broilers 14 
@lic. No 3 yellow corn 53c p bu, No 3 
white oats 414%2.@48c, middlings $18.50@ 
21.50 p ton, bran 17.50@18.50, timothy hay 
16.50@18.50. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 mixed corn 52%@ 
53c p bu, No 2 mixed oits 40%@4Ic, 
bran $17@17.60 p ton, mid2lings 17.50@ 





MARKETS 


18.50, timothy hay 17@18.50. 
doz, fowls 10c p lb 1 w, 


1l6c. New potatoes 2.50@2.75 p bbl, to- 
matoes 50@70c p crate, string beans 1@ 
1.25 p bu. 


pee ee he 

Georgia Peaches f:r London—The 
first shipment of Georgia peaches to 
London 
Hale Georgia 
chards, under the direction of G. Harold 
Powell of the United States department 
of agriculture. A second shipment will 
be made July 13. Aside from these ex- 
perimental shipments, which are a con- 
tinuation of the work started last year, 
several Georgia growers are to combine 
on a five-car 
on a steamer leaving New York July 18. 


Under date of July 3, J. H. Hale writes | 


American Agriculturist as follows: “We 
have been having some fine peach 
weather here in Georgia. Got off °9 


carloads last week, but not quite so 
many this week. Shall begin on Elber- 
tas July 6 and end the szason ipcut 
July 20.” 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 
Bloody Milk—c. F. S., New York, 


has a heifer that gives bloody milk. | ; 


Give 1 dram sulphate of iron at a dose 
twice a day in bran mash and con- 
tinue for a month or more if necessary. 


In a severe case it is best to let the | 
she will 


animal dry 
be all right 


up and usually 
when she comes in fresh. 





Scours in Oalves—S. W. T., Ohio, has | 
some calves two days old that have the | 


scours, some have died, what is_ the 
cause and remedy? It is thought by 
some observers to be caused by the 
first milk of the mother. Give 30 drops 
each of tincture of ovium and spirits 
of camphor at a dose in a tablespoonful 
of water every two hours until t?:e 
scours have stopped. 





wants a 
of the 


Hair—J. E. &., 
remedy to make the hair 
mane and tail of a horse grow. 
He also has a horse that has a 
skin disease. Rub the skin on the 
mane and tail with tincture of can- 
tharides once every third day and con- 
tinue it for several weeks. For the 
itchy skin, mix one ounce carbonate of 
potassium with one quart of soft wa- 
ter, wash the skin all over with this 
and repeat once every third day. Also 
mix four ounces sulphate of iron and 
four ounces nitrate of potassium, divide 
into 24 doses, give one once a day in 
bran mash until all are taken. Repeat 
the above quantity if needed. 


Kentucky, 





Worms—J. E. C., Pennsylvania, wants 
a remedy for worms in a horse. Give 
two ounces turpentine and half a pint 
of linseed oil at a dose three times a 
day before feeding for two days, shake 
up well before giving. Give 1% pints 
of raw linseed oil as a physic the fol- 
lowing morning. Do not work or drive 
the horse while under treatment. 





Constipaticen—B. G. W., District of 
Columbia, has a cow that is suffering 
from constipation. Give 14% pounds ep- 
som salts and one ounce ginger dis- 
solved in water at one dose. 
salts operate, give one ounce each of 
tincture of ginger and gentian at a dose 
twice a day in a pint cf cold water, 
and continue it until the appetite is 
improved. There are no such diseases 
as hollow horn and tail ill. 





Blood in Milk—J. M. V., Virginia, 
wants a remedy for a cow that gives 
bloody milk from one teat, also for a 
cow that gives 
Bloody milk is the result of a spongy 
condition 
at the base of tect or it may be caused 
by ulcers in tube of teat. 
part after milking with cold water and 
give the cow a teaspoonful of su!phate 
of iron in a bran mash twice a day for 
a week. If the udder or part of it is 
caked when the cow is giving stringy 
milk, it is caused by the part being in- 
flamed. In such cases give 1% pounds 


epsom salts dissolved in water at one 
This usually removes the cause. 


dose. 





Eggs 14c p ! 
springers 14@ | 


was started July 6 from the | 
Orchard company’s or- | 
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DELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty y gg the World's Standard 
for free catalog 
The De Laval whe ke Co.. 74 Cortlandt $t., N.Y, 





lot shipment to London | 





ABSORBINE 


It has seconds of speed in it. Bursal Enlargee 
ment,'r ‘Thiekened Triesues, Infiltrated Paris, 
Fate, Swelling,and all forms of infla 

id readil Relieves 

Mav 
lar 











MACHINERY 


Best and chea’ 
Send f afer 


coomes & BOSCHERT 


216 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. 








Scale 
Expert 


about their personal 
advice plan of buying 
farm scales. vents 
mistakes—saves money 
—protects the buyer of 
portable or wagon scales. 
Absolutely free if you state size of farm 
and what you raise in products and stock. 


OSGOOD SCALE OO., 
105 Central St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Wilder’s Stanchion 


—being an_improvement over 
Smith's. Lightest, strongest, 
quickest, safest stanchion 
made. Has eteel latch and 
automatic lock. Becomcs sta- 
tionary when open. Animal 
cannot turn it in backing out. 
Made of best eessoned hard 
wood. Pins for fastening with 
every stanchion. Send for 
testimonials. J. K. WILDER 
&80NS, Bex §12,Honroe, Mich, 











After the |! 





stringy milk at times. | 
of the glands of the udder | 
Bathe the | 





Timely Books ', Stock Ralsere 


FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN GRASSES 

By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest 
and use them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover, 
leguminous plants, crops of the brassica genus, 
the cereals, millet, field roots, etc, Intensely 
p actical and reliable. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 
287 pages. Cloth. Price $L 
SOILING CROPS AND TEE SILO 

By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding 
of all kinds of soiling crops, conditions to 
which they are adapted, their plan in the 
rotation, etc. Not a line is repeated from the 
Forage Crops book, Best methods of building 
the silo, filling it and feeding ensilage. Jllus- 
cote. 5x7 inches. 34 pages. Cloth. Price 
CATALOG FREE TO ALL 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (20 pages) will 
be sent free of charge to all spplying for the 
same. Our New Portrait Catalog, 120 pages, 6 
by 9 inches, fully illustrated, mie in- 
dexed by Titles and Authors, and containing 
Detailed Descriptions of all the best booke 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for four 
cents in stamps—which only pays the 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Paddle Your Own Canoe, 


E. A. BRININSTOOL, 





The felow who paddles his own canoe 
has need of a stalwart heart. 

He must needs be strong to conquer the 
wrong and good to the world 
impart. 

The man who battles from day to day 

with only grim foes in sight, 

never a friend his help to lend 

in winning the weary fight— 

He earns respect if he has the strength 
to carry him to the end, 

And proves his worth to the world at 
large, a man on whom to depend. 

Oh, brave is the man with a heart like 


With 


this, a warrior through and 
through, 
The fellow who faces the world alone 


and paddles his own canoe! 


The fellow who padéles his own canoe 
has days that are dark and drear, 
And hope seems gone when the early 
dawn shows clouds in the skies 
once clear. 
Sometimes the 
alone near 
weight, 
And it ofttimes seems he must fain bow 


carries 
with its 


load that he 
crushes him 


down to the merciless hand of 
Fate. 

But he wins at length who has got 
the strength to battle through 


thick and thin, 
And stands for the truth and the right 
at times when the wrong would 
fain creep in, 
out of the fight he conquering 
comes with victory’s flag in view— 
The fellow who faces the world alone 
and paddles his own canoe! 


Till 


Ah, pity the man who battles alone! 
God knows it’s a struggle grim. 

The world knows not of the aching 
heart that throbs in the breast 


of him 
Who enters the fight in the dawn’s 
faint light and struggles from 


day to day 
Unaided, with never a word of cheer 
to brighten the dark pathway. 


A giant of strength is he who goes 
with never a sigh or moan, 
To bravely struggle against the foe 


through the battle of life alone. 
stalwart the man or the youth 
who can come out a conquerer 
true, 
When friend 
know he 
canoe! 


The Old — 
Surveyor’s Story. 


Aye, 


contest 
his own 


foe in the 
paddled 


and 
has 





By Mary A. P. Stansbury. 

The time is not so far past as to be 
beyond the recollection of many per- 
sons still living, when the extension 
of railways through new and sparsely 
inhabited portions of the country was 
often bitterly opposed by the settlers. 
The law which authorized the condem- 
nation of land for “right of way,”’ in 
case of persistent failure to secure it 
oy» terms of ordinary bargain and sale, 
was largely responsible for this un- 
friendly attitude. Land owners resent- 
cd what they considered as an unwar- 
rantable trespass upon their rights in 
the forcible partition of their acres by 
the iron bands which should weld their 
independent freeholds with the civiliza- 


tion upon which many of them, with 
the true spirit of the pioneer, had 
eagerly turned their backs. It fol- 


lowed that the men who undertook to 
map out the course of a prospective 
railroad were often viewed with sus- 
picion or treated with open hostility. 

An old surveyor, now in his restful 
seventies, is fond of relating among 
other reminiscences of early hardships 
and exposures, this little story: 

“IT was never beaten but once, and 
then by a woman. That was the time 
I got this pretty mark’’—pointing to a 
deep, white sear beginning just over 
his left temple and reaching oblique- 
ly downward to the edge of the right 
eyebrow—‘‘to carry a_out with me all 
the days of my life. 

“We were running the line of a cer- 
tain road through a cup-shaped valley 
between two ranges of hills. The rich 
bottom land was owned by _ the 
O’Shales, an Irishman and his wife, 
who had _ secured it on a squatter’s 
claim. By rights I should have put 
the wife first, for this was surely a 
case where ‘the gray mare was the bet- 
ter borse.”” Mrs O’Shale was tall and 
straight, a powerful figure of a wo- 


EVENINGS 


man, with strong, masculine features, 
snapping black eyes, and a splendid 
shock of hair of the same color. 
“From the first she was determined 
that the road should not cross her 


farm. No other route, however, could 
possibly be considered, since to go 
around it meant tunneling through 
the hills. Considerable time was 
consumed in vain attempts FA 
conciliation, before the officers 
of the company in despair de- 


termined to take advantage of their le- 
gal privileges, and I was directed to 
proceed with my work. 

“Then began a series of annoyances. 
Our stakes were repeatedly pulled up 
and their marks obliterated; the pack- 
horses picketed near our camp were 
mysteriously set loose at night; once 
a valuable instrument was tampered 
with. In the end we were forced to 
cetail one of our party as watch while 
the others slept. — 

“One morning O’Shale 
a well-grown lad of 18, carried their 
rifles to the field where we were to 
operate. As we were about scaling the 
rail fence, the old man called out to 
us, ‘Don’t come over! If you do, we'll 
shoot!’ 

“*Pshaw! you wouldn’t shoot a man 
in cold blood?’ I answered, at the same 
time throwing a leg over the rail, ‘let’s 
talk it over!’ 

“‘*‘Not a worrd, sorr!’ blustered 
O’Shale, whom notwithstanding his 
apparent boldness I knew to be an ar- 
rant coward. ‘Step yer fut on the 
ground at yer peril!’ 

“*Wait a minute!’ I rejoined, follow- 
ing up my advantage with the other 


and his son, 











AT HOME 


all the worrld like a flock of aigles, an’ 
away they wint to the woods where the 


skunks an’ the weasels made_ short 
work of ’em! An’ two o’ her suckin’ 
pigs, the innocent craythurs, crawled 
under the fince an’ was run over in the 
same day, let alone a lamb that strag- 
gled through the gap. No, sorr! ye can 
go back fastin’ to the place where ye 
come from, for it’s not a bite o’ vittles 
that ye’ll be gittin’ from _ Bridget 
O’Shale!’ And she banged the door in 
our faces. 

“The situation was serious. half 
dozen tired and hungry men, and the 
next farmhouse five miles away! Sud- 
denly one of us made a fortunate dis- 
covery. From the heart of the ash 
heap was drawn forth a joint of jerked 
beef roasted to a cinder on the out- 
side, but still containing an eatable 
remnant within. The tough and black- 
ened morsel was divided into equal por- 
tions, with Which we were obliged to 
content ourselves before lying down to 
sleep on the bare ground. Next morn- 
ing we set off breakfastless to recruit 
our supplies. : 

“But there was more trouble in store 
for us. Our line must rightly not only 


A 
a 


bisect the farm but pass directly 
through the house itself. Here, how- 
ever, the law in the case was favor- 


able to the occupants. 
erty might be forcibly 


Landed prop- 
appropriated 


and appraised, but an inhabited house 
was inviolable. At last, after much 
vexatious and expensive delay, the 


company directed me to yield the point 
and run a second line on a curve 
around the cabin. 

“This was but just completed, when 











os 


A WELL BROKEN CALF 


Master David Hoxie, ten years old, 
This ealf is broken to harness and is used 


with their trained yearling calf. 


about the farm to cart any and everything. 


and his sister, Ruby, of Rhode Island, 


He trots half a mile to the 


postoffice, carries milk in cans to milk route, and seems to enjoy the com- 
pany of the children, who are very kind to him. They keep him fat and sleek, 


leg, while my companions cautiously 
imitated my example. By dint of con- 
tinual talk and almost imperceptible 
advances we finally succeeded in ap- 
proaching near enough to rush, at a 
concerted signal, upon the men and 
disarm them, after which we proceed- 
ed with our measurements amid a 
tusillade of harmless abuse. 

“The next day, on returning at even- 
ing from a side expedition, we found 
that our camp had burned. Blankets, 
supplies, ceoking equipage and some 
papers and instruments were all a 
heap of smoking ashes. Of course we 
had no absolute proof of foul play. A 
spark from our own breakfast fire 
might possibly have started the blaze, 
yet we could scarcely doubt that the 
catastrophe was only another move in 
the O’Shale campaign of hindrances. 

“Application at the farmhouse for 
temporary shelter and food met with 
an unqualified refusal. 

“‘An’ is it milluk ye’re wantin’? 
cried Mrs O’Shale, barring the doorway 
with her muscular figure and brandish- 
ing a stewpan by way of emphasis. 
‘Sure, an’ it’s the nerrve that ye have 
wid ye! Whin onst ye’d git yer ingines 
screechin’ acrost the fields, it’s not a 
milluk-givin’ crathure that’d be left on 
the place at all, at all! Didn’t me cou- 
sin Kelpie tell me as how ivery one 0’ 
her cows wint dry o’ fright whin the 
railroad was opened through the pas- 
ture? Bad ’cess to it! An’ eggs? Hear 
the mon! Cousin Kelpie’s Black Span- 
ish fowls, a dozen of ‘’em,_ sailed 


squawkin’ over the barnyard fence for 


almost with the swiftness of Aladdin's 
castle, a rough shanty rose under Mrs 
O’Shale’s direction directly upon the 
new line. She sent for a married son 
and his wife, and placing them in 
charge of the homestead, removed her 
immediate family with a few neces- 
sary goods and chattels into the tem- 
porary structure and set up housekeep- 
ing there. 

“This was ‘the last straw.’ Deter- 
mining to take the law into my own 
hands and risk the consequences, I 
warned my resourceful enemy to move 
out of the shanty within 24 hours on 
pain of having it pulled down over her 
head. This action was all the more 
necessary since the construction crew 
was already within a few miles of us. 
She obstinately and defiantly refused. 

“Sure, an’ I’ve a right to build me 
house where I like upon me own land!’ 
she declared. ‘I’ve heard tell that an 
Englishman’s house is his castle, an’ 
by the same sign an Irishwoman’s is 
her’n in this free land of Ameriky”’ 

“She was just bringing a pitcher of 
water from the spring when I ordered 
my men to begin the work of demoli- 
tion. Turning with a really superb 
motion, she stood in the rude doorway 
like some wild creature at bay, while 
the roof boards began to clatter upon 
the ground. I shall never forget her 
looks. Her whole body seemed to di- 
late, her long, black hair broke from 
its comb and streamed down her shoul- 
ders, and her eyes shone like two fires. 
She tried vainly to speak, but anger 
choked her and no articulate words 








came to her relief. With a swift, un- 
premeditated movement she raised her 
powerful arm and flung the earthen 
pitcher with unerring aim full into my 
face. I sank to the ground unconscious, 
with the blood streaming from a jagged 
wound in my forehead, 


“I was taken up for dead, but find- 
ing that life still remained, my men 
managed with great difficulty to con- 
vey me to the nearest town, where [ 


lay a long time in the hospital. 
‘““My life had hung so ecritically in the 


balance that Mrs O’Shale, thoroughly 
frightened lest she might have to an- 
swer the charge of murder, had yield- 
ed every point in dispute with com- 
mendable meekness. 

“Oddly enough, I found it difficu' 
to harbor any lasting resentment 
against the woman who had brought 
me so near to my death. Much might 
be pardoned an ignorant, untrained 
creature who had lived through the 
cruel evictions of her native island, 
and having established herself after in- 
credible hardships in a ‘free country,’ 
now believed her rights a second time 
invaded. 

“After my recovery, I was called to 
a distant state, and only ten years 
later returned to pay a visit to the 
scene of my unfortunate experiences. 

“So rapid had been the development 


of the country that I found it not easy 
to recognize familiar landmarks. Grow- 


ing crops waved where forests had 
stood unbroken, and prosperous-look- 
ing houses and barns dotted the land- 
scape. 

“I left the train at a tidy little sta- 
tion, where the station master stood 
upon the platform apparently in the 
role of a hospitable host. He was a 
good-looking fellow, whose features 
seemed unaccountably familiar. The 
clew which my own memory would 


doubtless soon have supplied was given 


by a fellow passenger who alighted 
with me. 
**Hullo, O’Shale!’ said he, ‘anything 


doing?’ 


“I gave the master a frank stare and 


then held out my hand. ‘Michael,’ said 
I, ‘have you forgotten Singleton? I 
hope you and your father haven't any 
guns waiting for me this time.’ 

“The young man _= stared, looked 
keenly in my face, and blushed undet 
his tan. 

‘‘Mr Singleton,’ he answered, ‘this 
is mighty unexpected. But I'm glad 
to see you indeed, and’—he hesitated 
and stammered—‘if you'll let by-gones 
be bygones, and do us the honor to 
call,. my father and mother will be 
proud of your kindness.’ 

““Why, certainly! That's my errand 
here.’ 

‘I wish I ceuld take you over, but 
I can't leave the office. The up-train is 
due in 20 minutes. But the house is 
right over there beyond that grove of 
trees—the white one with sreen blinds. 
You can’t miss it.’ 

“I could hardly believe my _ eyes. 
Could yonder large and commodious; 
dwelling with its clustering outbuild- 
ings have replaced the log cabin and 
the shanty. 

“Mrs O’Shale herself answered my 
knock. Her black hair showed threads 


of silver, her dress was neat and be- 
coming and her whole expression had 
softened. She recognized me instantly. 


“ "The saints be praised!’ she _ ex- 
claimed. ‘If it ain’t Mr Singleton him- 
self! Many’s the time, sorr, that I’ve 
prayed for this day. Me _ sin’s laid 
heavy on me soul. O Lord, forgive me! 
is that me wurrk?’ she serca-ned, as 
the removal of my hat discovered the 
sear. ‘And all the time ye an’ yer 


company was the best friends we had, 
if we’d but known. The worth o’ the 
land’s more’n doubled since the rail- 
road come through. Pat sold off a ten- 
acre lot the ither day for more money 
than the hull farm would ’ave brought 
when you was here. We've got the 
house an the barns, an’ a snug bit o’ 
money in the bank, an’ it’s the foine 
wages entirely that Mike do be gettin’ 


at the station. Ah! but it’s meself as 
was a wicked fool! Mr Singleton, I 


want to hear ye say that ye don’t bear 
no ill will.’ 

“*Not a bit, Mrs O’Shale!’ I an- 
swered with hearty truthfulness. ‘And 
now I wonder if I could have the glass 


of milk I asked for so long ago! Or 
are your cows all dry, and your hens 
flown away to the weasels?’ 

“*‘Ah, Mr Singleton! Git along wid 
ye for makin’ game of a poor owld 
woman! Come inside and set down in 
the armchair whilst I blow the horn 
for Pat. He’s hoein’ over there in the 
potater patch. Set ye down, I say, till 


I do be puttin’ on the tay-kettle!’ ” 























The Flower-Gatherers. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 





They bring me blossoms from the wood, 
Their baskets piled above the edge— 
To me it seems a sacrilege; 

I wish them standing as they stood. 


Though none may love their bloom as I, 
Bring not to me the flowers you break; 
To know when comes their time to 

wake, 

I watch the bird-wings and the sky. 


To wander by their blossoming, 
And, in the still haunts where they 
grow, 
To know they in their beauty blow, 
This is the joyousness of spring. 


Not earth despoiled of loveliness, 
To fill with ranker growth its place— 
Enough, a blossom for a vase, 

Or one within a book to press. 


eae ae 
A Blurred Vision. 
BLANCHE N. WALLER, 15 YEARS OLD. 


One hot, sultry day in the latter part 
of August, a girl was walking up the 
village hill with a pail of fresh black- 
berries in either hand. A shapely head 
was partly concealed in a faded sun- 
bonnet which seemed to droop from the 
scorching sun as much as the flowers 
by the roadside. She was iost in 
thought, which finally developed in the 
following manner. “‘Dear me! [I just 
wish I could go to the picnic. I’ve 
thought about it such a long time. 
Wouldn’t it be fine if I had a new 
white dress and a real hat, trimmed 
with flowers! My, wouldn’t they stare!” 

Mildred Jason could easily count the 
good times which had come into her 
life, for with five small brothers and 
sisters to provide for, there was not 
much money left for pleasures. There 
was to be a Sunday school picnic at 
Birch grove across the river, with fire- 
works at night, so it was no wonder 
that the picnic was in her thoughts by 
day, and dreams by night. But how 
was she to go so _ shabbily dressed 
among other beautiful costumes?. ‘I’m 
afraid I'll have to give it up,” sighed 
poor Milly. 

The next morning, while Mildred was 
washing dishes, Elmer, a small brother, 
rushed in with a letter held aloft in 
his hand. “Here’s something for you, 
Milly. Open it quick!’ 

“What can it be!’ she 
quivering with excitement, for 
were rare in the household. 

When it was opened, a crisp ten-dol- 
lar bill fluttered to her feet. “It’s from 
Uncle John! I’m going to the picnic! 
Isn’t it perfectly grand!” Suddenly, in 
the midst of her gladness, Mildred 
heard a tiny sigh, and looked up in 
surprise to see who could be unhappy 
at her good fortune. 

“I wish I could go, 
was wistfully saying. 

Mildred looked around at the chil- 
dren, and the sunshine left her face. 
Viola’s shoes were entirely worn out, 
Elmer’s jacket was almost threadbare, 
While the clothes of the rest of the 
children were in different degrees of 
shabbiness. “It’s of no use, I can’t go,” 
and the disheartened girl turned away. 

No one knew at what cost Mildred 
gave up the bright vision of the picnic, 
but she was her own cheery self before 
the children. The ten dollars went to 
buy clothing for the children, and not 
a cent would Mildred spend for herself. 
The children went in high spirits to the 
picnic, while Mildred took care of a 
neighbor’s baby, so that the mother 
might go and enjoy herself. There have 
been heroes and heroines who have won 
public fame on the battlefield or in 
daring @eeds, but greater than these is 
the unknown heroine who willingly 
sacrifices her pleasures for the sake of 
others. 


exclaimed, 
letters 


too,” little Viola 


Now for “‘Pyrography—The art of 
Pyrography is such a new one that it 
is not likely that many of the boys and 
girls have taken it up yet. I have late- 
ly bought an outfit and am now an 
enthusiast over the work. Of course, 
I haven’t turned out anything remark- 
able for its workmanship as yet, but I 
have obtained the best results with 
large pieces where you can burn deep. 
low about you other pyrographers?— 
[Dennie. 


A FREE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Dr. D. A. Williams, East Hampton, 
Conn., says if any sufferer from Kidney 
and Bladder Disease will send him their 
address, he will mail them free of all 
cost, some of the remedy they are look- 
ae for—The ONE that will cure them. 

v. 


YOUNG AND OLD 


A Ranch Girl's Life. 


I have lived on a Wyoming ranch ever 
since I was four years old. A ranch is 
a very nice place in summer, but it is 
an awful place in winter. If the weath- 
er is nice in summer, one can enjoy 
himself by going driving and horseback 
riding, as the roads are good, and the 
scenery is beautiful. 

There are no trees near here. We 
live eight miles from the foot of the 
Rocky mountains, where such timber 
as spruce, white pine, cottonwood, and 
a kind of cedar grows. No kind of 
hard wood grows here. There is a great 
deal of wild game in the mountains, 
such as blacktail, deer, antelope, rab- 
bits and an abundance of sage chickens. 
But the laws are so strict on hunting 
game, that there is but very little 
hunting done. Such wild fruits as 
strawberries, choke cherries, gooseber- 
ries, currants and red raspberries grow 
here. The raspberies have an excellent 
flavor. The stockmen graze their cattle, 
horses and sheep in the mountains dur- 
ing the summer. 

We owned sheep about four years 
ago, but sold them and bought cattle. 
We now have over 500 head of good 
cattle. I like sheep much better than 
cattle, and there is much more money 
in raising sheep. There is also more 
work. There is a great deal of money 
made from cattle and good horses. I 
have a few horses of my own. Several 
of them I have trained to ride and 
drive. I like to be with stock, and [I 
am a lover of pets. I am very sorry 
to say that I do not like ranch life. It 
is too lonely for young people. I am 
now 20 years old, and never have spent 
at one time three weeks in our town, 
Laramie, which has about 7000 inhab- 
itants. I have never gone away to get 
what little education I do possess. I 
went to a district for nearly five years. 
The schoolhouse was three miles from 
my home, and there were only six pu- 
pils who attended, five boys and one 
girl. I was the one girl. I was older 
than the boys. We all rode horseback, 
earried our lunch pails and picketed 
our horses near the schoolhouse, which 
was a log building, 10 by 15 feet, with 
one window and one door. We studied 
hard. All ‘ranch children study hard 
and work still harder. As a rule, they 
are healthy. 

I have been out of school four years, 
but I am studying all the time now. 
I am taking lessons on the guitar. My 
mother taught school and music, when 
Wyoming was a territory. It was also 
while the Indians were running at large. 
Mother was afraid all the first term of 
school, the Indians were so near. She 
came trom the east. I am the only 
daughter. I have two brothers, one 
older and one younger. I love house- 
work and fancy work, but do not 
like cooking very much. We have 
a large house to take care of. 
Mother has had poor health for 
several years, and that is the reason 
I understand housework so well.—[Zoe 
E. Phillips. 





setaiilammmamabaiti 
A Humor Loving Cow. 
Cc. M. CARR. 





When she first came here Daisy’s 
mother was one of the wildest cows 
ever seen in our barn. With the rest 
of the cattle she stood facing the barn 
door. If a little child came to look at 
the cows and passed in front of her, 
she would throw up her head and spring 
backward as far as her stanchion would 
permit. Out of doors, if she came 
across anything which she did not see 
every day, she would toss her head 
and run off, then turn and gaze at it 
with startled eyes. 

In spite of her many panics she was 
a valuable cow for milk, so as Daisy, 
her calf, was a fine looking animal, it 
was decided to raise her. From the 
day she was big enough to be turned 
loose with the older cattle, until long 
after she was fully grown, her mother 
worked hard to teach Daisy her own 
wild ways, and to be obedient. She 
could not well have had a more trying 
pupil. Daisy was a complete contrast 
to her mother. She would feed eagerly 
from the hand of a child, was afraid 
of nothing, and her lively sense of hu- 
mor continually interfered with her 
obedienee. When their door was opened 
for the czttle, Daisy’s mother would be 
among the first to hurry in and be 
fastened in her place. Then she would 
look around, finding that Daisy had not 
followed, give her an anxious call which 
meant, ‘““‘Where are you?” From afar 
would come Daisy’s cheerful low, mean- 





ing, “Here I am.” Then came the less 
anxious call, “Why don’t you come 
along in,’ followed soon by a perempto- 
ry, “Come along now!” Then, losing all 
patience, and angry “If I could get to 
you you would move faster!” would ring 
out. The changes in tone from the first 
anxious call to the impatient anger of 
the last, never failed to amaze the lis- 
teners. And anyone who could hear 
Daisy’s answers, or see the manner of 
her leisurely obedience, would have no 
doubt that she was enjoying herself at 
her mother’s expense. 

But to know just how much she could 
show amusement one needed to see her 
when her mother was showing her that 
she ought to be frightened. Many times 
as it was repeated, the whole excited 
performance, with its wild runs, and 
whirls and staring, seemed sheer come- 
dy to Daisy, who could never be per- 
suaded to run. One day a deep hole had 
been dug in a drain. Daisy stood a 
long time looking into it and lowing. 
The one who knew her best was asked 
what was the matter with Daisy. The 
reply was, “She is calling her mother 
to come and look at that hole.’”? Doubt- 
less the mischievous daughter wanted 
to see just how much her nervous par- 
ent would run and prance at the sight 
of that mysterious hole. 

Daisy’s courage was not without a 
touch of recklessness. Very likely her 
mother had warned her that she was in 
danger of miring near the banks of the 
brook, when the water was high. It 
looked like her way of heeding cautions 
to see her wade back and forth on the 
sloughy border, when there were spots 
so soft they would let in a leg up to 
her body. Then when she wished to 
reach the other side, instead of going a 
little Way down the stream to the broad 
fording place where the water was 
Shallow, she would cross right there 
where it was deep and narrow. All she 
took any’ pains to keep dry was the 
end of her long tail. Raising this high 
above her back, the bushy tip curved 
like a drooping plume, she would plunge 
off one steep bank and splash and 
scramble up the other. 





Coon Cats Again. 


MRS E. M. WILLIAMS, 





I don’t profess to be a “know all’ 
on the cat subject, but what I do know 
is correct. Coon cats are as different 
from Angoras as chalk is from cheese. 
Angoras are very long haired and come 
in many colors, while real coons are 
not so long haired, do not grow so 
large as Angoras and have the identical 
markings of a coon, which are reddish 
brown ground with black stripes. No 
cat is a real coon unless it can show 
the color and stripes of a coon, and it 
is these markings that cause him to 
be called a “coon.” Any cat showing 
solid color or mixed undoubtedly has 
been crossed with the Angora and is 
not a thoroughbred coon cat. I own a 
fine pair and have Leen told that the 
markings of same are perfect. I don't 
agree with the idea of meat, when good 
and sound, giving worms. If anything 
will give worms it is new milk given 
before it has been boiled. Another 
cause is allowing fleas to gather in the 
coat so that the cat has to hunt and 
kill them. In so doing she gets the eggs 
of the flea on her tongue, which after 
passing into stomach hatch inte worms. 

rr 


Women in Town Meeting—I agree 
with you, Majil, on the woman’s suf- 
frage question, in some respects. I 
hope the time is not far distant when 
women will vote in town elections in 
the same room with men. I think it 
will make the majority of the men 
neater and have better manners at town 
meetings. I don’t care so much for 
the smoking, although I do not smoke 
myself. I think the chewing and drink- 
ing should be stopped. Well, Majil, I 
should like to hear from you again. As 
Iam a young telegraph operator, some 
of my chums call me—[Dispatcher. 


The Right Iind of Schoolma’am— 
As I have no acquaintances among your 
number, I shall have to introduce my- 
self. Iam a York state “schoolma’am” 
and feel quite dignified and antiquated, 
although I am not yet out of my teens. 
I have taught school nearly two years 
and I am sure there is no vocation in 
life more full of God’s blessings than 
the one I have chosen. I had often 
read descriptions of district schools 
when I was a young girl living and at- 
tending school in the city, and an en- 
tering my school room for the first time 
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I expected to find a lot of ragged, dirty 
youngsters, noted for their ugliness, 
mental depravity and love of mischief. 
Imagine my surprise and pleasure when 
I saw before me about a dozen as nice- 
looking and mannerly children as it 
was ever my good fortune to meet. 
And I made up my mind that I could 
love those children, who had been sent 
to me that they might fit themselves 
for their places in this great, great 
world. I have found that I was not 
mistaken, for to-day I have a personal 
interest in each one, and they are all very 
dear to me. My home is on a farm near 
Watkins Glen, which is famous for its 
picturesque scenery and the many In- 
dian legends connected with it and its 
surroundings.—{Lorena. 


Puts Trouble All on Women—Come, 
Jilted, let’s shake hands and I'll prom- 
ise to be good. Don’t think I want to 
sit beside Tenderfoot either, for I think 
women don’t use the rights they have 
toe best advantage or there would not 
be so many divorces, for there is always 
one woman iff the case and most al- 
Ways two. Now when a maid sets out 
to win a certain knight, she finds the 
weak place in his armor and aims her 
darts there, and nine to one she fetches 
him down. She should bear in mini 
that what is ‘worth striving after is 
worth keeping, and knowing his weak 
places should watch that no one else 
finds them. There was a great cry 
went up in ’61 about separating parents 
from children and each other. Are the 
affections of the white race less sensi- 
tive than those of the black? It seems 
so.—[ Nemo. 








Aunt Susie Scores Heavily—I think 
if more common sense was taught ia 
the schools instead of ancient mythol- 
ogy and foreign history,-that the young 
people of the present day might know 
more about their own country, with- 
out sitting up every night to study the 
“ologies’” and “isms,” which will never 
be used in a lifetime. It is said to en- 
large the brain and strengthen the 
mind. Now I have children of my own, 
and I don’t see but that they know all 
that is good for them, and can give 
advice to their elders most any time. 
You oppose them in anything they de- 
cide to do and there will be a plenty of 
strength of mind. An ex-senator said 
to me one time: “It is impossible for 
us to keep up with modern times, and 
our experience don’t amount to any- 
thing with our children, and we are set 
down for ’way back old fogies. They 
will not listen to us; you ean plainly 
see we are of no use.” But I will not 
allow myself to feel that I am useless. 
If I cannot join the procession of prog- 
ress I can sit on the fence and see it 
pass by, and I shall see enough to pro- 
voke a smile, so it will not all pass 
for nothing. Fun is all that young 
America cares for. Basket ball, ping- 
pong, whist, and all manner of things 
to pass time, and become notorious, 
fill the minds of the ladies as well 
as the men. We shudder when we think 
of their staid grandparents, and won- 
der what they would say to the gaudy 
suits and rough games of the “up-to- 
date” girl. 1 wish the Tablers would 
discuss these games and give your opin- 
ion of them. It might make it real in- 
teresting. Cynthia, give us your mind 
on the subject, and everyone else, and 
oblige—[Aunt Susie. 


Painkiller ae 











The world-known household remedy for cuts, 
diarrhoea and all bowel ee 








Aboctntely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon toosserae Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. ——_ 


es OT -E.M.Botot, Box 639, Augusta,M ie. 
HAY FEVER and ASTHM 


cured to stay Never return. dical HMA 
Canse clinnaxeed’’¢ Conatitution amen Beress Treeonstrue- 
FREE ood. Splendid health., Over 52,000 patients. Good 
references. (* Keliefs’’ or change of climate cannot 
cure.) Write for BOOK J FREE, containing reportsof man 
interesting cases. Address DR. HA YES. Buffalo, N 
48-page book free, 


= AT E N TS highest references, 


‘W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS 


Cider Makers Handbook. Lae emnegni agg 1.00 
Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton.............. 58 
The Ice Crop. T. L. Hiles........ccccccescccece 1.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
Marquette Building, Cuicago, 111, 
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Ail Ready. 





Here’s our little chubby boy, 
One year old to-day, 
Sitting for his picture, 
In his best array. 


Aunt Ailsie’s Living Room. 


GRACE IRENE CHAPIN, 





It is always a pleasure to gc to Aunt 
Ailsie’s. One enters from the tiny 
square front hall directly into the liv- 
ing room, a room for rest and pleasure; 
a room also for pieasant work, if one 
so elects. 

It is quite a large, square room, save 
for a corner given up to the cellarway, 
and an extra alcove by the dining room 
door, in which stands the bright cook 
stove, wherein one can almost see one’s 
self refiected in its polished surface. 
The walls are covered with a blue fig- 
ured paper, while a few pretty pictures 
hang here and there. 

It has three windows, the two in 
front always filled with plants, some of 
which are always in bloom. Between 
the windows stands a table, on which 
are the dictionary and other large 
books, and at one end of which are li- 
brary books and papers. 

By one of the windows is a rocker; 
at the other the couch, which goes quite 
into the corner, and at the head of the 
couch, between it and the window at 
the side of the room, is Jean’s organ, 
on which is her music, and often a glass 
of flowers. 

At the window 
ing machine, from 
forth music, useful but not so sweet 
as Jean gets from her organ. Then 
there is the tall, old-fashioned secre- 
tary, quite full of books, and those of 
a choice selection, including some of 
the poets. 

By the stove stands a large rocker. 
In the center of the room is a square 
table, large enough to gather round for 
both reading and writing, and on which 
stands the central draft burner. The 
table with its pretty colored cover is 
piled attractively with books, papers 
and magazines. Many pleasant even- 
ings have I spent with aunt and cous- 
ins at this table. One of the first things 
I do when entering the room is to see 
what new magazine is there, and what 
the books are. Yes, indeed,’ one sees 
directly it is a room to be happy in. 


is Aunt Ailsie’s sew- 
which she brings 


=-_ 


“Merry Jingle” from Marmalades. 
CYNTHIA LAWRENCE, 








There are so many ways of earning 
money, that it seems hardly necessary 
to be without that merry jingle of spare 
change so dear to the hearts of us wo- 
men. 

I find making marmalades one nice 
way of earning. And there is this ad- 
vantage in making the orange and 
lemon marmalade, it isn’t necessary to 
make it at just such a time, whether 
the thermometer registers 90 in the 
shade or not, but it can be made any 
time of the year, and will keep for 
months. I sell mine mostly to the mer- 
chants for 14 cents a glass. It is so 
attractive in looks that it sells itseif. 

Then the pear chip is another nice 
dainty to sell. It is delicious, and re- 
minds one of those expensive imported 
preserves. I use the tapering jelly 
‘glasses. Without seeming small in size, 
they are not large enough to cut off 
your profit. Then the person who makes 
good preserves will find a ready mar- 
ket for pickles, canned fruit, jams, jel- 
lies, etc. 

Toward spring is an excellent time 
to dispose +f canned fruit, so when put- 
ting up mry summer supply, I take a 
long look ahead, and provide for a win- 
ter sale. Plums are about as satisfac- 


tory as anything to can. They can 
often be’ bought in quantities so cheap, 
are easily canned, and look so nice. 
Mustard pickles are good sellers. Many 
people appreciate the trouble it is to 
get anything together for these pickles, 
and had rather buy than bother with 
making them. Here are some of my 
recipes: 

Orange Marmalade: Wash, but do not 
peel, 4 oranges and 1 lemon. Cut in 
quarters and slice very thin (removing 
seeds). To each pound of sliced fruit 
add 3 pts cold water and let stand in 
a cool place for 24 hours, then boil until 
the skin is tender, and set away to cool. 
Later in the day, weigh again (water 
and all), and to each pound of the mix- 
ture, add 1% Ibs loaf sugar. Boil until 
it jellies, and the skins are transpar- 
ent. This makes about 2 qts, and is 
delicious. 

Lemon Marmalade: Six lemons, 1 or- 
ange, 7 lbs granulatea sugar, and 7 pts 
water. Wash the lemons and orange, 
leaving the skins on, then cut in quare 
ters and slice very thin with a sharp 
knife. Let the fruit stand in the water 
over night. In the morning boil one 
hour, then add sugar and boil one-half 
hour longer, or until it jellies, and turn 
into glasses. Don’t be afraid of the 
skins, they add much to the appear- 
ance of the marmalade and give it tone. 

Pear Chips: For 8 lbs sliced pears and 
5 lbs granulated sugar, boil 4 lemons 
whole in 1 pt water until they are soft. 
Cut the lemons open and remove the 
seeds, then chop fine. Also have a 25- 
cent box of candied ginger chopped fine, 
Put the sliced pears, chopped lemon and 
ginger, sugar, and water in which the 
lemons were boiled (be sure and use 
no more) over the stove, and let it 
boil gently until it thickens like jam. 
Then put in jelly glasses or small cans, 


——_ 


Only a Circular. 


B. P. WAGNER. 





Into the waste basket it goes for it’s 
only a circular. But wait a moment, 
that circular is an unsealed envelope, 
probably another is inside. Cut the 
gummed flaps neatly from both envel- 
opes and place them in a small box or 
drawer. 

‘Their uses are many; you wish to 
label your jelly, use one of these flaps, 
writing the name upon it and moisten- 
ing the gum and sticking it on the 
glass. No hunting for the mucilage bot- 
tle, so no time is wasted. A paper is 
to be mailed but you are out of wrap- 
pers. Wrap it in a piece of common 
writing paper and secure the ends with 
these flaps, 

A coin is to be sent by mail, lay a 
flap on the table with the coin in the 
center, double the ungummed part over 
the coin, then the two ends, cut a little 
slit on each side, so as to form a tiny 
flap, and paste it down. Your coin will 
be secure. And so on with numerous 
other things. 
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A Belt of Shoe Strings. 


MRS C. B. HAMILTON, 








Get 10 shoestrings, 1% yards long—12 
strings make it a little wider. If you 
get black, secure 


linen strings, if 
white, cotton 
may be used. 


Take a pin 3 or 4 
inches in length 
and run through 
one end of each 
string. Now you 
are ready to 
weave. 

Take the sec- 
ond shoestring 
from the right side, put it over and 
then under the first string; now under 
and over and across the rest of the 
strings. Simply hold the string with 
the left thumb until the next string is 
woven across, and then turn it under 
the last string woven. If you keep the 
top strings a little tight, the belt will 
fit better. 

Now keep weaving 
string, and by following illustration 
you will find it very simple. When 
woven of sufficient length, stitch across 
on the machine three or four times and 
fringe the ends. 

——— 





the right-hand 


To prevent juicy pies from running 
over in the oven, put the upper crust 
on very loosely; also, to make a funnel 
of a piece of rather stiff paper, and 


insert it into the top of the pie, is a 
great help.—[Mrs J. M. G. 





DOMESTIC 





HELPS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 8399—Ladies’ 
box plaited skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 3@- 
inch waist. 





9005—Ladies’ shirred waist, 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust. 9003—Ladies’ skirt, 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 


~_—— 


9020—Ladies’ fancy waist with yoke, 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 8944— 
ladies’ skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch 
waist. 

Price, 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 








Sweeping Carpets. 


ALICE JEFFERIS. 


Although the use of damp tea leaves 
or crumpled bits of damp newspaper 
will greatly facilitate the operation of 
sweeping carpets, picking up the dust 
and generally assisting the sweeper to 
save the “pile’’ of the fabric, it is a 
point worth noting that such aids are 
best avoided when the carpet under 
treatment is of delicate or bright color- 


ing, in which case the contact with 
dampened tea leaves or printer's ink 
will inevitably result in unsightly 


stains, which will sadly mar the beauty 
of the carpet. 

Damp sawdust has the same useful 
properties as the materials mentioned, 
and a special point in its favor is that 
it can be used at all times without 
damage to even the most delicate tints, 

A carpet having a close velvet pile 
Ought never, ‘under any circumstances, 
to be dampened, and should therefore 
be swept without the aid of the expe- 
dients suggested. Such carpets should 
be protected from dust as far as pos- 
sible, and in any case should be swept 


before this deadly: enemy of textile 
loveliness -has accumulated to any no- 
ticeable extent. It is better for the 
carpet to have it swept frequently and 
lightly, rather than only occ:sionally 
and heavily, for a heavy sweeping in- 
variably removes almost as much of 


the pile as of the dust, thus ruining the 
beauty as well as shortening the life 
of the costly floor covering. 

It is well to remember also when 
sweeping carpets or rugs, that they 
should always be brushed the way of 
the pile, and never against it. By ob- 
serving this simple precaution the work 
may be done more thoroughly, with 
infinitely less labor; by ignoring it, 
the dust ‘will be swept into the carpet 
instead of out of it, and the latter will 


then be put in a fair way to become 
quickly spoiled—and that to an irrep- 
arable degree. 
—_— = 
Sharpe: Everyone seems t9 b> work- 


ing tramp jokes these days. 
Wealton: H’m! Wonder someone don't 
work the tramps. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
OUR JULY CLEARANCE. 


July is clearance month for our Sum- 





mer goods. We want to say to people 
distant from the city that they can 
Save the expenses of a trip to this store 


several times over in the purchasing of 


seasonable goods at reduced prices. 
We cannot give you quotations. The 
thing quoted may not be here when yo 


come—something you would like better 
may haveits place. If you take a Piits- 
burg daily paper you can easily verify 
our statement about the saving ex- 
penses of a trip. Goods for personal 
and household use are now being sold 
for 


1-2 and 1-3 less former 
prices. 


Those are the general reductions— 
in many cases prices are brought down 
very much lower, especially where 
there are odd lots. Notably true of wo- 
men’s ready-made garments and men's 
Summer clothing. 

Every business day this month the 
Clearance will go on with all the vim 
and vigor that it is possible to give it. 
If you cannot come, write our Mail 
Order Department. That's the next best 
thing. 


Joseph Horne Co. 











Dept. E, H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
New Poultry Books, 
Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske.......... $0.50 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft,- G. B. Fiske .50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















The Old Homestead. 
ILLYRIA TURNER. 
e the lilacs sweet 


veside the gat ’ 
With gleaming May-rain 


Are bright 
pearls, 





And soft against my wandering feet 
The grass of tender green uncurls. 
Bright tulips near the doorway bloom, 
And crocuses peep from the mold; 

Sweet hyacinths lend their perfume, 
And jonquils the sun’s yellow hold. 
The bees are humming sweet and low, 
The hapy insects drone and hum, 
rd voices softly come and go, 
From swaying pear, and peach, and 
pium. 
The garden pathway wanders through 
The peaceful shade of trees until 
teneath the elm it falls into 
\ little, bubblin laughing rill. 
The dusty road begins to wind, 
I leave the peacef homely scene, 


behind 


kt gently melts from sight 
¢ - green. 


illowy 


Break ng a "Bad Habit. 


i RALD, 
What hurts me the most,” said the 
ung man, in conversation with a 
end who was a physician, “is not 
the physical misery involved in getting 
over a spree it's the spiritual degra- 
tion, the se of failure, the un‘will- 
gness to face my own eyes in the 
rror Si re? self-direction, 
-control mar hasn't these 
qualities he has nothing.” 
Why not get yourself hypnotized?” 
queried the friend. 
No,” said the victim of the drink 
hubit, “weak as my will power is, 
ll never push it off its throne and 
another will take its place.” 
‘Well, then.” said the physician, 
why not hypnotize yourself?” 
‘But how?” queried the other, in 
hope and doubt. 
Very easily,” was the reply. “If you 
nted to impress a matter of extra- 
dinary importance on my mind, you 
ould not tell me of it in a room full 
gossiping voices, where all manner 
f interruptions and distractions were 
o be encountered. No: you would take 
me into a room where we could be 
lone in absolute quietness, and speak 
npressively and earnestly. That is the 
ly way you can hope to influence 
veurael When you go to your room 
t night, leave every other thought 
nd care outside your door. Look your 
rrored face straight in the’ eyes, 
nd say, ‘I am a free man. T can 
spect myself IT can honor myself. 
I can never touch poison again.’ Say 
hat with all your heart and with all 
neerity. till you fall asleep, and re- 
it the treatment every night, and 
are saved.” 
The young fellow followed his friend's 
Ivice, and was soon free from his evil 
‘ ds 
But doctor,’ he said, a few months 
ter, “I can't believe, after all, that 


saved by my own will power, for 

0 sooner did I go to work at myself 
ery night than it seemed as if all 
he good angels wet fighting on my 
de?" the old phy in smiled. “TI 
he uldn't wonder.” said he. “That’s the 
rt of fight that interests the angels.” 

- a 

A Bit of History—Seeing in Table 
ralk an item on naming farms, I 
thought it might be interesting to know 
hy Anson Warner's farm in West 
Suffield, Ct, is called the ‘‘Graham” 
rm. Originally 36 acres was set off 
o the First Congregational minister, 
tev John Graham, Jr. His yearly sal- 


ry was £50, half in provisions and 40 


ords of wood piled in his dooryard. 
\ir Graham died April 22, 1796, in the 
0th year of his ministry. He was 
vice married, and was the father of 


7 children. The youngest was Dr Syl- 


vester Graham, the distinguished vege- 
tnrian, for whom Graham flour and 
tiraham bread are named. There was 
onec a young lady visiting at the Gra- 
ham farm from the city. She asked 
why it was called the Graham farm. 


” 


“I don’t see any graham growing here, 
he said. There are three large maple 
ees growing in front of the lot. One 


of the Graham heirs hired a negro to 
set these out. He was once owned as a 
lave in this state. She made him a 


The farm 


pair of pants for his services. 
s now Mr Warner’s.—[A. W. 


THINGS WORTH WHILE 


Home Influences. 
J. H. BUCKLEY. 





Home influences permeate all parts 


of our lives. Wherever lie life’s end- 
less duties and work, there do we see 
the effects of home influences. Despite 
all counteracting influences, I believe 
the general tendency is toward the 
home, the home in which the respon- 
sibility of ownership is the fundamen- 


Ownership stimulates 
self dependence and 
the even develop- 


tal principle. 
self responsibility, 
opens up the way for 


ment of our faculties. Therefore any 
form of home life which hampers or 
holds in subjection the free action of 
its members, simply retards the prog- 
ress of that people Hence it is truth- 
fully said, ‘the future hope of our 
country is in ber free homes.” And the 
hope of the world I think lies in the 
same direction. 

Much is charged up to home influ- 
ences that no one should feel proud of, 
but we note with pride the young Man 


or woman that plainly bears the stamp 
of careful training under wise and pru- 
dent parents. In recognizing the source 
of influences and their worth as ap- 
plied to children, I am compelled to 
say that an ounce of mother is worth 
“2 pound of father in shaping their lives 
and characters. Bad habits are seldom 
and in many c learned from 
the mother. Of fathers do 


ases never 
course all 
strong drink or 


not swear, use tobacco, 
objectionable language, but many do. 
From my observations I am led to 
make some suggestion as possibly solv- 
ing the problem of how to Keep the 
boys and girls on the farm when de- 
sirable to do so. A boy likes to quit 
work as well as begin. In the loug 
summer days when the shadows length- 


slowly, the sun should sel- 
rest before the chores are 
the day, thus giving an 
isant recreation. No farm- 


en all too 
dom go to 
all done for 
hour for ple 


er’s boy sh: uld be compelled to seek 
recreation ut the corner grocery. If 
possible every Saturday afternoon 
should be set apart to slick up about 
the barns and house. Poor buildings 
are not a crime, but a continuous 


slovenly appearance about them is. Or- 
der, neatness and love of improvement 
may here be taught, that will be tell- 
ing traits in the make-up of your chil- 


dren for life. Any tendency in that di- 
rection you will do well to encourage, 
even though it reflect upon yourself. 


lose no opportunity 
girl with a visit 
They will get 


In this connection 
to educate your boy or 
to some nearby city. 
new ideas of how a home should look 
both inside and out, and will learn 
how to adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions in which they may be placed, and 


become more contented. We hear it 
said that our rural homes are produc- 
ing more than their share of our great 
men. If this is so, it is plainly be- 
cause of the conditions surrounding the 
country boy. The laws of growth and 


conservation of forces 
country. 


reproduction, the 
are taught daily in the 


I one time had a surplus of very nice 
tomato plants. In their care no mis- 
take had been made. Proper food, 
light and sunshine, with loving care, 
was the home influence under which 
they throve. In this condition some of 
them were transmitted to the care of 
a friend. They were duly installed in 
their new home and fed the richest of 
food. Despite fond hopes and anxious 
care, every one soon withered and died. 
The cause was, too much ammonia. 
Now some people without any spevial 


knowledge or compliance with the-laws 


governing the reproduction of ° kind, 
have had placed in their care, human 
plants which, if true to name, are ex- 
pected much of. They grow and show 
early signs of future excellence. The 
time comes, however, when their food 
and surroundings must change, They 
are watched diligently for some act, 
word or sign that stamp them above 
the common. The looked-for finally 
comes and the parents delight to re- 
peat all the smart sayings of that child 
to all who may listen. If the child 
is old enough to absorb this praise, the 
parents will soon discover they have 
fed it too much “ammonia” and the 
worst of it is they will be likely to re- 


peat the dose. 

That feeble outcropping of genius, 
maybe, begins to wither and die. That 
tiny desire that in after years reaches 
forth to guide the intelleet in its search 
for knowledge has tasted the fumes of 
over-praise. Beware of over-praise. A 
simple recognition of your child’s apti- 
tude is sufficient and well doing has its 
own reward. 


[The above extracts are from an in- 
stitute paper read by Mr Buckley dur- 
ing the last institute season in Penn- 


sylvania.—The Editor.] 





Bobolink, 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 
Soaring high o’er meadows wide, 
Skimming low at streamlets brink, 
Gay and careless, free as air, 
Happy Bobolink! 
Glad his song at 
Gladsome 
Maddest, merriest 
Blithesome 


break of day; 

when the sun does sink, 
melodies, 
bobolink! 


What great happines is yours? 
What the joyous thoughts you think, 
That your hearts should be so glad 
Merry apcoricns 


Ficus or + Rubber Plant for the 


"ES C. KINER, 


House. 


ILLINOIS. 


For house decoration rubber plants 
are very satisfactory and cleanly, but 
they will require nourishment. Do not 
allow your plant to become starved, as 
it will turn yellow and drop its lower 
leaves, Which will never be replaced 


again. A good way to give them nour- 
ishment is to dig a little trench close 
to the stalk and pour into it a tea- 
spoonful of olive or castor oil, and push 


the earth back to®place*’ again; or you 
can use some of the prepared food for 
flowers. About once a month will be 


often enough to do this. The plant will 
absorb the oil and thrive better. Fre- 


quent sporging off with sweet milk and 
water will make the leaves dark and 
glossy. 

Worms sometimes destroy the roots 
of these plants and keep them from 
thriving. A tablespoonful of mustard 


stirred into a little water 
onto the soil around the 
plant will sting the worms 
them come to the top, 
be destroyed. 

The rubber plant will grow 
ordinary loam. It requires about the 
same amount of water as is given to 
other house plants. It must have good 
light, but it can be grown without sun- 
shine... Pot in rather large pots so that 
the roots may have considerable room. 
Keep the foliage clean and soil rich 
enough to supply as much nutriment 
as the growing plant may need. The 
room in which the plant is kept should 
be at a te mper: iture of 65 or 70 degrees. 

oe Spee ate 

Some Home Talk—I have been in- 
terested in studying the lists of flowers 
given by Eva Sage and Rae Taylor, and 


and poured 
stalk of the 
and make 
where they can 


well in 


noticing how many of them I know. 
We do not have Viola palmata. Our 
common blue violet is V cucullata; we 
also have V blanda; V canina, var 
sylvestris; V pubescens, V canadensis; 
and I also once found V rostrata. Some 


of Rae’s list are stré ingers to me. I 
cannot find foam flower given in Gray’s 
botany. Please tell me its scientific 
name. I think it is a fine idea to keep 


sees. I keep 
read and find it 
once started to 
keep account of the baking I did, but 
in about three weeks concluded that 
“there was nothing in it’ for me, and 


flowers 
books IT 
while. I 


a list of the 
a list of the 
well worth 


one 


s 


39 


Mrs 


[19] 


o my baking list came to an end. 


W. GB. M., I have found the Chinese 
primrose a_ thoroughly satisfactory 
plant. It is a constant bloomer, of very 
easy culture, and it does not grow large, 
so does not require much room. You 
might like to have two or three prim- 
rose -plants. of different colers. Then 
I like the calla. I use a double calla 
jar, and’for a winter or two back I have 


had a 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, 


Ss 
a 
a 
d 
t 


plant of strawberry geranium, 
growing in the 
ame jar with the calla. That is quite 
satisfactory arrangement to me. Ger- 
niums are old-fashioned, but if one 
oesn’t mind that, they are good plants 
o cultivate. Here are two ‘retipes 


which some of the sisters may like to 


t 
] 


powder, 
baking 


t 


other ing 
gem irons in a hot oven. 


ry: Gems—Take 1% cups wheat flour, 
egg, 1 cup milk, 1144 teaspoons baking 
% teaspoon salt. Sift the flour, 
powder and salt together. Beat 
he egg and add with the milk to the 
gredients, beat well. Bake in 
Oatmeal Gems 
Soak 1 cup oat flakes in 14%4 cups sour 


milk over night. In the morning add 
1 cup wheat fiour, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon 
soda and a little salt. Bake in gem 


jirons.— 


[Janet Alexander, 


The Kid Speaks 1] His Mind—wWell, 


there’s room for two opinions on tobac- 


¢ 


‘Oo, and here 
Kingsley, 
book calculated to stir 


is one from Rev Charles 
of Westward Ho, a 
the soul of any 


author 


young fellow with red blood in him: 
“For when all things were made none 
Was made better than this; to be a 
lone man’s companion, a_ bachelor’s 
friend, a hungry man’s food, a sad 
man’s cordial, a wakeful man’s sleep, 
and a chilly man’s fire; while for 


stanching of wounds, purging of rheum, 


a 
h 
h 


that sturdy 


a 


to love a hero. 
it, 
cigar? 
cigar is, 
smoke, 


b 


stopped voluntarily a 


SS) 


pends. 
w 
ci 


a 


“chains 
to stop. 
done. 
off. 


nd settling of the stomach, there’s no 
erb like unto it under the canopy of 
eaven.” Thus said Salvation George, 
old mariner whom I have 
since I was old enough 

That sounds more like 
doesn’t it, all ye lovers of a good 
I know just how good a good 
and many intellectual men 
especially after a good pull at 
Do I smoke? I do not. I 
long time ago. 
hall I ever smoke again? That de- 
I know no reason why a cigar 
ould not be as agreeable as ever if I 
ired for one. Did I stop for love of 
maiden fair? I did not. As for the 
of habit,” the way to stop is 
It is all bosh that it can’t be 

I know it can be stopped short 
I don’t think there is any com- 


dmired ever 


rain work. 


parison between smoking and drinking, 


No 


one abhors liquor more than I.— 


[The Kid, 


Touching a Vital Truth—It is not 


always the most pretentious utterance 


w 
One issue of this paper, 
contained this statement: ‘‘We do 


li 
J 


ery 


h 
ir 


hich makes the deepest impression, 
I remember 


not 


ke to live lives of self-denying love.” 
ust a simple little statement, yet ev- 


And 
“Self-deny- 
it touches 


once in a while I recall it. 
ow true it is—and deep! 
ig love.’”’ It seems to me 


the very heart of good.—[A, C. 
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backed by a $20,000 bank bond. 


We will sell yout the best range or stove in the world—“THE KALAMAZOO” 
—direct from our factory at lowest factory prices on a 


360 DAYS APPROVAL TEST 






~e TO YOU 


If your purchase proves unsatisfactory in any way, 


return it to us at our expense and your money will be refunded. 
Don't buy until you have investigated our special i 


Isn’t that fair? 
Send for FREE catalogue No. J 


00 
KALAMAZOO, MICH, 





proposition. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, MFRS.,, 
We pay the freight. <4// our Cook Stoves and Ranges have our patent oven thermometer, 
> = = = — [= = 
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30 Days’ Free Trial we prepay all freight 


charges direct 


fiver this Standard Washer « to your 


door, 
absolutely free of charge. You try it thirty days, 
If you don’t find it all and more than we claim, 
ship it back; we will pay return charges. This is 
different from any washing machine evermade, 
Takes dirt out of wristbands, neckbands, collars, 
etc.. as thoroughly asit cleans blankets, sheets or 
pillow cases. Washday is a pleasure instead of a 
drudge. Don’t delay but write at once and we 
will ship you a washer free by the next freight. 


Don’t Send Us A Gent, 


but aap apostalto WIARD MFG. CO. 
27 WEST AVENUE, EAST AVON, N. ¥. 


















703 Models high grace $9 to $15 
1901 & '02 Models, best makes $7 to 
500 2ND - HAND WH 


all makes and models good as new #3 to $8. 
We ship 
on approval and 10 day’s trial 


Great Factory Clearing Sale. 


without a” cent in advance. 


ires, equipment, sundries, half price. 


hand Autos and Motor Cycles. 
and - 





7 ever LE Resin 
WAN fad EB: Seonhout the Unites 


States to introduce ous 
Goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, along roads, and 
4ll conspicuous places, also dis stributing small advertising mat 
ter Commission or salary %60.00 per month and expenses notte 
| exceed $2.50 per day Steady employment to horest, re 
Hiablemen. Noexperience needful Write for full particulars, 


| EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., London, Ontario, Canada, 





ider Agents Wanted 


N in each town to ride and exhibit sample ‘$i5 











MA BICYCLE taking orders 
Write at once for bargain Hist and 
our wonderful special offer to agents. 


| (i AUTOMOBILES Be2<0108 in 


new and s€c- 
ond- All makes 
If interested write for Automobile ans ae 


MEAD peace aun COMPANY. ‘iliési6, um 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


c-— KCMMMAON ——- Seasonable Farm Books 


- | We present, herewith, a short list of standard 
| Single and double barrel shot guns will appeal | agricultural books. We have an authoritative 
a 
) 


to you on account of their moderate price. | book on almost every phase of rural life, all of 


**THEY STAND THE RACKET.”’ ° ° ‘ 
Ask your dealer or send for catalog which gives complete information. which are practical books by practical men, whose 


REMINGTON ARMS CO mames are assurance of the value of their con- 
313 Broadway,N.¥. Factory: Ilion, N.¥. | San Francisco, Cal. tributions. These works are to-day at the very 
1) OUEEGh © ETAT TT Re SS head of literature in their respective fields, and 


~ 











15 TONS | their reputation for comprehensiveness and ac. 
BALES a mvHAY P j 





curacy is widely known. For particulars, de- 
|  gcriptions of upwards of 400 valuable books on 
pina Ayer agriculture and allied subjects, we would refer you 


The Gem Fall-Circle Daler, jHehtest, _itrongest, cheapest 
| aler, ade of wrought stce perate: or orses, . 2 e 

Machinery free. Address. GEO. ERTEL ©O., Quiney, lik to our Portrait Catalog, which is yours for the 
represents the modern idea. Illustra- LT asking. Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
SR ra ethers. REALESTATE WANTED | maitis 

achmen sizes, han te) 5 
power, with capacity ranging from 5 to m : 8 


24 tons per hour. Traveling force feed For Hundreds of Cash Buyers. Soiting Crops and the Silo | Landscape Gardening 


reduces labor of feeding. Each machine 





















i i i “ at | By F. A. Waugh, professor Seetinntte sik, 
easily and quickly fitted with shredder The names and addresses of these Cash Buyers you ean get in full in By Thomas Shaw, professor animal husbandry at) \ ogi te Waswnaaa’ : | grower af oh 7 _ —_ 
attachment. our monthly U.S. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. Thesecash buyersare | the university of Minnesota How to cultivate | ciples governing outdoor art: with sundry oe 

Also make Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Wood located throughout the United States and Canada. GetourJournal | and harvest crops; how to build and fill a silo; how | tions for the oye welleation ta agg moet - ys 
Saws, etc. Write for free catalogues 104, and write to them, and sell your apt oe Fa If the ee to use silage. The og gee —— of all ints of tardenian” — paregrast mmonee D = 
addresses are not in our Journal,we will refund yourmoney. Yearly books for the dairyman t tells all about growing | oh ne es rag h is sh ‘ 

S. FREEMAN & SONS MFG, cO., Racine, Wis. subscriptions $1.00, The first Journal may make or save you Many eeding all kinds of soiling crops that have | and to the pol nt, giving perfect clearness to the 
: j le J Is 25 t and feedi . | discussions at all points, In spite of the natural 

dollars in buying or selling. Sample Journals 25 cents each, been found useful in any part of the United States | qifticuity of presenting abstract principles the whole 


U. S. Real Estate Journal, 50 House Block, Ilion, N.Y. | or Canada—climate and soil to which they are | matter is made entirel: plain, even to the 
TE TOIT I TREE, 





















adapted, rotation, sowing, cultivating and feeding. | -. . Roe ve ; ge e — 
* roy about building and filling silos, what to uve |e rea - Illustrated, 152 pages. 5x7 .- 3. 
| and how to fill and feed it. Illustrated, a RISAIF ES CRERERETREERERE ROSS ERTOONS ) 
pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth.......csecseeceeeeseerere $1.: Irrigation Farming 
y amy the BEST QUALITY and and ny ° PUREST : { Re <i eon 
give Forage Crops Other Than Grasses y Lucius M. Wilcox. A handbook for the prac- 
Safe, Strong and Efficient. Cuts and Shreds 1 py apples by pt ~~ zg Cc p - i - A angie ath n of fc. ater in the producti mn ? 
How to Cultivate. Harvest and Use nem, y | Crops. he most complete work on the subject 
all kinds of Dry | RAU | | | Thomas ana Soon forage rope other than ever published, New edition _revised, enlarged and 
and Green Fodder | CIDER PRES 1 grasses will be grown from sea to sea. This new | 'ewritten. Illustrated, Over 500 pages x7 inches, 
and elevates it to any de- diploma at Weis Fare Get ou } or : departure may revolutionize the stock and da ry Se «ceva 32.09 
> , o joma ai orld’s Fair. Get our b ry ref Shaw’s ack tells. ol 
sired height through @ strated eatalogue before buying. business of America. | Prot Shaw's book ee Ornamental Corton for Americans 
Wo sprocket, no tink Belt, mo “HYDRAULIC PRESS Mra. done and how any and every farmer can do like- By Elias A, Long, landscape architect A trea- 


elevator vuckets,web, slats,ete. Main ST., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. wise, Scientifically accurate, the book is intensely 





tise on beautifying homes rural ts and ceme- 





‘ is 
Saves power, breakage and pt ee practical, Illustrated. 287 pages. 5x7 inches. | teries.. A plain nd practical arene ith nee: 
annoyance. [t cuts various N w Y Ss 2 i NNN Gost tase i caciasaceak bared cebagee sessos§L00 | filustrations and instructions so plsin that thes 
= ry ——— e ork tate a r t may be readily followed, 300 rf eS 5 x7 inches 
all aty Syracuse, September 7-12 Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and | Cioth ......... pain apaded $1.59 

‘| $60 000 In Premiums Live Fences The Propagation of Plants 
and Prizes By E. P. Powell, A _ treatise on the planting, By Andrew S. Fuller, Illustrated with numer- 
It will be the best and largest agricultural exhibit growth and management of hedge plants for coun- | CUS engravings. An eminently practical and useful 
ever given in the state. More cash offered than for- try and suburban homes. It gives accurate dires- | Work, Des ribing the p ocess of hybridizing and 
merly The number of classes in all departments tions concerning hedges; how to plant and how to | Crossing and also the many different modes 
have been increased treat them; and especially concerning windbreaks | Which cultivated plants may be propagated and 
; and shelters, It includes the whole art of making multiplied. 350 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth...... $1.59 


Live Stock Exhibit 
R - a delightful home, giving directions for nooks and 
promises to be larger than ever. New classes have | balconies for bird’ culture and for human comfort, | Ginseng 





been added in the cattle and swine departments, Illustrated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth...... $0.50 Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing, and Mar- 
Full classitication for ket Value. By Maurice G. Kains. It discusses in 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock. Forest Planting a —— ay ne to — with either — or 

The increased interest and cash offered in this de- Fi , : roots, sou, climate and location, preparation, plant- 

partment promises one of the Best Poultry Exhibits m3 feat — i MR se BF tie — meamecigperge — aye ey 

If you have a best girl you need | buggy. If you ever held in the state, denuded timber lands on plains and mountains, full fagrovemens, pespasesion fer enie” i the aie 
wanta best girl you can win one wit! Tih a top buggy. The Implement Display instructions being given for forest planting of our | that may be expected. New edition, Revised and 


will exceed the unusually large exhibit of last year, various kinds of soil and subsoil, whether on moun- | enlarged. Profusely _ illustrated 5x7 
S lit Hick ‘ory 50 Special care will be given to locating the machinery Gia valley. Illustrated, 250 pages, 5x7 in ____ eearaeer . wenene <a Re: 
Special onto tee ee ee ine ee mi: Fo een Ieee 


The Domestic’ Department " 
will interest the ladies, as more classes than for- Grape Culturist —— By Clarenc e M. Weed, D Sec, professor of ento- 
te the pride Of ite Oe and tT; mt Go ‘Days merly have been added, bringing it up to date, To By A. S. Fuller. This is one of the very best | Mology and zoology, New Hampshire college of 





ofallothers. Buy it and try SP sare tg ted St gga Nag tem. ~ ‘ of works on the culture of the hardy ‘grapes, with | 48riculture. A practical manual concerning noxious 
a my Reed in 3 Re lige should > amen a ae dete selec us full: directions for all departments of es insects and methods of preventing their injuries, 
The beet bargaip ever offered in a  aiaten gl . . : culture, etc, with 150 excellent engravings, illus- | 334 pages, with many illustrations, 5x7_ inches 
regardless —_, dite yoann chance to will be one of Ponape yhoo dl exhibits of the trating planting. training, grafting, etc. 22 pages. | ClOth «.++.++--+----s+eressssseserssesseseseecerseers _— 
. e one 1@ most interestin ee at a. Og ee ae rer ey 5 

prove ever Gim an fair, owing to the large increase in classes, An ED Cee sscnarsecessreoseesonrss - Poultry Architecture 
ey e' ur exceptionally fine display may be expected. Asparagus Compiled by G. B. Fiske, A treatise on poultry 
Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. Dairy Exhibit. = : p : buildings of all grades, styles and classes, and their 
tion More money than ever will be offered in this de- By F. M. Hexamer, This is the first book pub- | proper location, coops, additions and special con- 


lished in America which is exclusively devoted to struction; all practical in design, and reasonabla 


Cincinnati, Ohio. partment, Several new classes in cheese have been 

































added, insu , cane: te : F an the raising of asparagus tor home use as well as for | in cost. Over 100 illustrations, 125 pages, 5x? 
aor peti ening & lerger caine en Cie See ons market, It is a practical and reliable treatise om | inches. Cloth...........cc.ccceeeeeeee $0,.0 
— - 2 the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selec- | ° 
ei tne Fruit, and Flowers ' displ tion and “preparation of the soil, planting, -cultiva- Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 
ill a everybody, as an usual y fine added tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, market- Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Illustrated descriptions 
will be seen this year. New classes have been adde img, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungous | of a great variety and styles of the best homemade 
in_ this department. diseases and every requirement to successful aspar- | nests, roosts, windows, ~ yentilators, incubat and 
Entries in the Live Stock Departments close Aug agus culture, special emphasis being given to the | brooders, feeding and watering applian es, etc, et 
§, all other departments Aug 31, excepting machin- importance of asparagus as a farm and mone Over 100 illustrations. Over 125 pages, 5x7 inches. 
ig ye on Sept 7%. Send os prize list. crop. Illustrated, 1741 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 | Cloth « .......cccccccccccccccccccceccce . 30,70 
; S&S. G AVER, Secretary, Albany, ° ‘ 
| 1 | Cabbage, Cauliflower Money in Poultry Record Book 
( s tl me usec he r . 
And Allied Vegetables, from Seed to Harvest. | By a Pc: ce eer Banal Fg mel gy 
ae Dc cae 7 . Allen. A practical treatise on the various | *S™Culturst | powitr Sg gg oe i 
he Hay Baler | “ The Nation s Pleasnre Ground and types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, nar csuael bees tae chart i, &, “— ee 
§ Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi. It oneme iy ee abi oo 
! s: ai ” ' , , . , year, and to begin at any time 54 pages 6x8 
7 | Sanitarium, first treats the requirements, conditions, cultivation | 3, .)', Pama ve 
which is in a clase by itesle, = and general management pertaining to the entire inches, Paper oe ne = - + $0.25 
cabbage group, After this each class is taken un | Animal Breeding 
I HE seya.ately and in detail. The chapter on seed - 7 - . 
anuidinennaiian raising is probably the most authoritative treatise | By Thomas Shaw, This book is the most com- 
on this subject ever published, Insects and fungi plete and comprehensive work ever published oa 
ae 99 ? PRESSES bale fastest and best ADIR NDACK attacking this class of vegetables are given due the subject of which it treats. It is the first. book 
for shipping and attention. Illustrated. 126 pages, 5x7. inches, | which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
®@ market. Largest Feed Openings. a liPMesge is eae ocr ie 30.50 | ing. The leading laws which govern this most 
borse and steam powers, 33 styles and sires. Many featured machines, —-<— = i -.se7. = intricate question the author has boldly defined and 
standard of the world. Get the free Fil catalogue. MOUNT S e authoritatively arranged. The chapters which he 
Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Il. AIN ° T Hop | has written on the more involved features of tha 
| 








} Its culture and care, marketing and manufacture, | Subject, as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
By Herbert Myrick, A_ p:actical handbook on the should go far toward setting at rest the wildly 
e to thee 


The lakes and streams in the Adiron- most approved methods in growing, harvesting, speculative views cherished with referer SO sx 
Ss H EEL RO dack Mountains are -full of fish; the woods curing and selling hops, and on the use and manu- | Westions. The striking originality in the treatment 
invi the filled with health facture of hops. It takes up every detail from | Of the subject is no less conspicuous than_ the su- 
th, 








are inviting air is , : ‘ : : 
— preparing the soil and laying out the yard, t perb order and regular sequence of thought from tls i 
FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US* } and the nights are cool and restful, If curing and selling the crop. Illustrated, 300 panes, | beginning to the end of the book. The book ‘s ; 
Strictly new, perfect, Gedeh cMasdeneé | you visit this region once, you will go 5x7 inches. Bound in cloth and gold............. $1.50 | a peo ep —_—— a 4 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The | there again, An answer to almost any trated. 405 pages , tuches Glatt » 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling a oe | question in regard to the Adirondacks will Turkeys and How to Grow Them The Ss a f a 4 — Hoth... 00+ Hi 
to lay it. An | 2 . ‘1 , . 
collekiy heomanee on Ratsees tho only be found in No. 2 of the ‘Four-Track Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the e Stu yo reeds 
tools you need. We furnish nails free Series,” “The Adirondacks and How to natural history and origin of the name of turkeys; | By Thomas Shaw Origin, history, distribution, ; 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes j : oy = the various breeds, the best methods to insure suc- | characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards § 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. Reach Them;”’ issued by the cess = the ee A growing. With | of excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, snee, y 
Delivered free of all charges to all points essays from practical turkey growers in_ different | and swine in America. The accepted text-book in ¥ 
in the U. S.. east of the Mississippi River NEW YORK CENTRAL parts of the United States and Canada. Illustrated. | colleges, and the authority for farmers and breeders, , 
and North of the Ohio River A 154 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth....... seeveesoccesees $1,og'llustrated. 371 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth....$1.50 y 


copy will be mailed free on_ receipt 


AT; - 25 PER Ss UARE fs Fe stamp, 2 George H. Dan- . 
ret eo eet eel Sete, ee Grand ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 52 Lafayette Dlace, New York, Marqvette Building, Chicago 


























